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CHAPTER ONE 


THE WAR FOR THE INDUSTRIAL SOCIETY 

This war is being fought for the structure of industrial 
society— its basic principles, its purposes, and its institu- 
tions. It has one issue, only gne: the social and political 
order of the entirely new physical reality which Western 
man has c "eated as his habitat since James Watt invented 
the steam engine almost j:wo hundred years ago. 

Nothing fchows tjjiis more clearly than the fact that this 
is the first war really to be fought as an industrial war— ^ 
as a war in which industry is not an auxiliary but the main 
fighting force itself. Any peace following this war n}ust 
be an industrial peace— a peace in which industry is not 
just on the periphery of the peacetime social organization 
but is its centre. For it is a law of political life that the 
peacetime and the ^vartime organizations of society must be 
based on the same principles and follow the same structural 
rules. At one time it may be war that creates, or at least 
crystallizes, the new society; at another, peace. The ques- 
<rion::2^hich comes first is one of the oldest— and one of the 
most idle— speculations of political philosophy; and the 
practical politician may well feel that it belongs in the 
category of the “hen or egg” speculations. But as to the 
fact itself there is no doubt; war society and peace society 
must be of one piece. The industrial war society of today 
must lead to an industrial peace society of tomorrox^. 

During the last war it was still possible to look upon the 
industrial system and its social organization as mere sub- 
sidiaries. Not only were machine-guns, airplanes, tanks and 
auitomobiles handled and mishandled as auxiliaries in the 
triaditional pattern of infantry warfare. In its basic'^ocial 
ujiit the ^varfare of 1914 still mirrored a feudal organiza- 
tion of society; for the infantry comnany in which there is 
ni”) division of function and of skills really traces back, 
armost unchanged, to the times when the squire rode out 
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to war au^oHnidiiied by his iciianLs and villeins ot't foot. 

It is true that in its final stages the last war too hac^ 
becoii\e an industrial'^war. The great material battles of 
191 7 and 1918 were industrial battles. Yet the last peace 
was not an industrial peace. And the social organization 
of the Westerh world between the wars did not solve the 
problem of the industrial society; it did not even attempt 
the solution. To this discrepancy may properly be attri- 
buted the collapse of the Versailles world. Vei sailles and 
the years after— up to 1929 and in ipost countries up^to 1939 
—determinedly, though often unconsciously, postponed and 
evaded a solution of the political and social questions of 
the industrial system. There was a tremendous and force- 
ful attempt to restore what was basically a pre-industrial 
society; that of 1913. Fundamentally the people of this 
between-war world— so near in time yet so completely in- 
comprehensible in spirit even to us who were of it— were 
only too well aware of the discrepancy. This was shown 
in the insistence upon permanent peace as the one way 
to maintain the social structure of the Versailles world. 

To say that free society could not survive another war- 
something few would have doubted in 1928 or ig34-.-wa'’ 
simply to say that free society as we knew it was incapable 
of finding a social and political organization for the indus- 
trial system. Insofar as it meant anything, it was a sentence 
of death for free society, with a major miracle the only r e- 
prieve. For permanent peace belongs to the millenniv W 
rather than to any man-made society. As it was, the dea itb 
sentence came near enough to being executed. It i. not d 
to any reversal of the appeasement feeling in the free cou In 
tries, a feeling that had its roots in the conviction that i \ 
dustrial war was inevitably the end of a free society, but I 
Hitler’s basic mistakes, that we can fight today for freedor ] 

At the next peace conference we may try again to estai 1 
lish permanent peace-though I think we have all come t 
doubt the wisdom of such an attempt. But we certain 
cannot and will not shirk the solution of the basic politic 
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and social issues of the industrial system. The neality of 
tfcis war— not to mention the reality> of the post«war period 
—will make it impossible. 

Today the industrial machines of war are autonomous 
and the centre around ^vhich everything else is built. The 
infantry man has largely become a subsidijfry source of 
power. The social power-relationship between a pilot and 
the crew of a bomber plane, or iJetween the commander of 
a tank and his men is the same as that between a foreman 
and the^gang on the assembly line. It is based as much 
upon a hierarchy of skills and functions as upon a hierarchy 
of command. The social difficulties in every army today, 
the inability to maintain the old forms of discipline, the 
old system of promotion and the old ranking according to 
seniority instead of industrial skill, are expressions of the 
fact that the old pre-industrial society of the army is inade- 
quate to organize and to master the new industrial social 
reality. In every army today the old social forms give way 
to new ones— a change which has been most drastic in the 
Nazi Army and to which that army owes much of its fight- 
ing strength and morale. And in the society of tomorrow 
the o^d social forms of a pre-industrial age will have to give 
way to new forms of an industrial society. 

Every historian knows that the necessity to organize 
their armies on the ne^v social pattern of the French armies 
forced Prussia and Austria during the Napoleonic Wars to 
accept the basic social principles of the French Revolution. 
The historian of tomorrow will see that it was the need 
to organke our war effort on the basis of the industrial 
system which ^vill have forced our generation to develop 
an industrial society. It is the privilege and the responsi- 
bility of our generation to decide orj what principles this 
society is to be based. 

This has nothing to do with^the question whether par- 
ticipation in a war is good or evil. Nor do I assert that 
war is meaningful, creates"* anything, or solves anything. 
On the contrary, I am convinced that in itself war is 
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meaningless, ‘ creates nothing, and solves nothing. All I. 
say is that war is a fact— one of the most important atid 
imdqniable facts, but still nothing but a fact. And facts 
in themselves are meaningless, create nothing, and solve 
nothing. They just exist. Whether they acquire meaning 
and, if so, wliat; whether they create or destroy; ivhether 
they solve anything and how— that depends on ivhat we do 
with them. ^ 

It is certainly true that the first thing to do in a war is 
to win it. It is equally true, however, that we want to win 
in order to give our meaning to the war and the ensuing 
peace. With the questions: what is the issue? what is its 
meaning? and how can we find our solution? this book is 
exclusively concerned. It has but one topic: How can an 
irfdustrial society be built as a free society? 

Obviously I shall have little or nothing to say on post- 
war blueprints, on boundaries, international federations, 
the League of Nations or the gold standard. Not that I 
consider those practical problems of national and inter- 
national organization to be of secondary importance. Such 
one-sidedness would be just as stupid as that of some of 
our blueprinters who think that the job is exclusiv/»ly o:‘e 
of social mechanics. The one without the other— social 
mechanics ivithout political principles and vice versa— is 
worse than useless; it is harmful. Sometimes concrete prac- 
tical results grow immediately out of a discussion of ideas 
and principles. Sometimes an opportunistic, emergency 
invention, developed by a political plumber on the spot 
and '‘without any thought of a general rule, givo5 birth to 
a new philosophy. In politics one must either be a dualist 
or nothing; hence the “realist” and the “idealist” exclude 
themselves from political effectiveness. However, this 
study will not try to develop concrete solutions for con- 
crete situations, if only because this author has no idea 
what the concrete situations of the future will be. The only 
proper way to deal with corifcrete post-war issues today 
seems to me to draw up a multitude of alternative solutions 
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for every possible job and every possible contingancy— in 
tfee manner in which a general staff>draws up a multitude 
of war plans in order to have one t$iat will fit. This is 
a task which exceeds not only what can possibly be cramped 
into one book, but also what one man could possibly do 
in one lifetime. Furthermore, I see no way Of discussing 
post-war issues as separate from those of the wartime itself. 
That day in the future at which? we shall be able to make 
.our peace appears to me to be a point where we change 
horses rather than the point at which we begin or end our 
journey. ® 

In short, my task & to think through basic problems, to 
understand basic issues, to prepare new approaches from 
our existing basis of a free society. I do not pretend to 
know what the industrial society of the future will loc/k 
like. I hope to be able to show how we can get there. 

2 

Perhaps the most important— and apparently the most 
difficult— step in the preparation of a free and functioning 
ii^ustrial society is the realization that our crisis is one 
affecting the social and political foundations of the 
Western ivorld. Totalitarianism grew out of a collapse 
of values, beliefs, and institutions common to all Western 
countries. And the present war is a civil war for the future 
of Western society which cannot— except in a purely mili- 
tary sense— be won merely by beating off the aggressors 
from witjjout. This means that the solutions lie wiihin 
our own society; in the development of new institutions 
from the old and tried principles of freedom, iru the 
emergence of new forms for the social organization of 
power, and altogether in the re-thinking and re-forming of 
the basis of our society. To understand the character and 
nature of the great upheaval of which this war is but the 
(last and, I hope, the final explosion, also implies the com- 
(plete repudiation of all those glib and superficial theories 
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which the explanation for this war and for the threat 
of Nazi totalitarianism to our society, in the Germrii 
Japanese, Italian) ''-national character,’* in the trend of 
German history, or in specifically German beliefs or institu- 
tions. 

It is not to be denied that these factors exist or that 
they played an important part. The Versailles peace, the 
German inflation, HitlerSj frustrated boyhood in imperial 
Vienna— all these matter. But they only explain how cer- 
tain things are being done and by whom— not why they are 
being done and to what end. 

Undoubtedly Germany has been Europe’s “geological 
fault” for these last fifty years— the spot where every dis- 
turbance results in an earthquake. But France played the 
sarnie part for a hundred years before. In either case, there 
were profound reasons for the lack o^balance, the pro- 
pensity to tyranny, the lust for aggression. They had 
nothing to do with national character. Totalitarianism 
could have happened in any industrial country; had it not 
happened in Germany first it would have started some- 
where else in Europe. That it came to power in the Ger- 
many of the Weimar Republic was undoubtedly due to 
certain factors unique to the Germany of the twenties. 
And a good many details of Hitlerism are peculiarly nine- 
teenth or twentieth century German. But however striking 
and spectacular, both the uniquely German causes and the 
peculiarly German manifestations concern only externals. 
They explain the “how” and even the “when” of Hitlerism 
but'^give no answer to the question why it cam^.and what 
it is. 

Fi^ench totalitarianism would undoubtedly be different 
from the German in its slogans, its concrete institutions, 
and its specific manifestations. And both would be very 
different from a Spanish or a Czech totalitarianism. But 
there would be little difference in the essentials if the ba. 
principles which they accepted were the same. Thei 
principles are neither “inevitable” nor to be found ii 
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national character, history or institutional structure^. They 
afi? chosen deliberately, and intentionally, and they are th^ 
choice of men endowed ivith free will? 

National character undoubtedly exists. It consists, how- 
ever, mostly of inclinations how to do things— slowly or 
rapidly, after long deliberation or suddenly, 'emotionally 
or with a show of reason, thoroughly or superficially. In 
other words, there is a national temperament. But it tells 
•us nothing about the nature of actual decisions— just as the 
fact thatoOne man is superficial and the other thorough 
does not tell us which one is’more likely to commit murder. 
In addition to the temperamental inclinations of a national 
or racial group there are conscious or traditional decisions 
to regard a certain type of person, a certain profession, a 
certain type of conduct as socially more desirable thah 
others. It is this choice of a social “ideal type” which we 
often call, mistakenly, “national character.” But nothing 
changes as often, as rapidly and as unpredictably as the 
“ideal type” of a society. What ivas at a premium yester- 
day— for instance, the Yankee banker in the United States 
whom all Europe long mistook* for the true representative 
ofcAmerican national character— is at a discount tomorrow. 
In the history of every European country the “ideal type” 
has changed many times. If there is one thing certain 
about Hitlerism, it is that the Nazi leaders represent a 
type which never before has been “ideal type” of German 
society^ neither in background, nor in personal character, 
class antecedents, profession, conduct, or belief. But that 
is simply jaying that Nazism is a revolution, which *Ve 
know anyhow; it tells us nothing about the character of 
the revolution, its roots, or its meaning. Least of all does 
it tell us anything about the German national character 
except that the Germans are as capable of having a revolu- 
tion as any other people. 

Fundamentally those who accept the national-character 
explanation accept Hitler’s ^doctrine. For there is little 
difference between the theorem of the inevitability and 
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immutability of a nation’s character and the theorem of' 
tjhe perennial and unchangeable ‘‘race.” And once thi&^isl 
accepted the step toward the “innate” superiority of one I 
nation or race is short. To overcome Nazism we must take| 
our stand on the old Christian principle that in his moral 
character the common man is very much alike regardless' 
of race, nationality, or colour. This is not in itself ani 
ansiver to Nazism— except in the field of purely individual 
ethics. It is not a basis of political action. For what matters' 
in political and social life is not innate nature but ethical, 
principles, objective reality, and the application of the firsts 
to the organization of the second: political institutions.!^ 
Both, principles and reality, are quite independent of the t 
innate nature of the common man— the first a decision of 
man's free will, the second a heteronomous condition., 
But both are equally independent of national or racial* 
character. 

I 

If the national-character explanation is untenable, thej 
national-history explanations are meaningless. If the! 
Germans instead of Nazism had developed a German 
form of the Gandhi pacifism, we would now have m?nyl 
books showing the “inevitability” of this development in^ 
the light of the Reformation, Luther, Kant, Beethoven or' 
F. W. Foerster; and there were a great many more devoted 
pacifists in the Germany of 1927 than there were devoted 
Nazis. If the English had developed a totalitarian 
philosophy, the pseudo-historians would have had a field' 
day with Henry VIII, that great totalitarian Cromwell,* 
Hobbes, Bentham, Carlyle, Spencer, and Bosanquet. There 
has been no great historical figure, no great thinker in any 
country whose thoughts and deeds cannot be construed 
as to lead “inevitably” and at the same time to two 
diametrically opposed conclusions. A century ago it was 
customary in both England and America to start every 
historical book with a lon^ hymn of praise of those 
Teutonic qualities which in Arminius, Luther, and 
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Frederick the Great ^hook off the yoke oi Latin ^tyranny 
and founded freedom; then the en<?inies were France and 
Popery. Now, with Nazism the dangxr, we encounter trfe 
theory that Hitler’s tyranny was inevitable because the 
Romans never civilized Northern Germany and because 
Luther destroyed the Catholic civilization of the Middle 
Ages. How does this account for the Norwegians or for the 
far less Romanized and equally pi’otestant Scotch or Dutch? 

Actually, the immediate ancestors of the more striking 
Nazi doctrines and slogans were mostly non-Germans. The 
first and 'the most consistent modern totalitarian philoso- 
pher was the Frenchman Auguste Comte— -one of the most 
influential ^vriters of the nineteenth century. It is signifi- 
cant that Comte was the first thinker who focused on 
industry; and his totalitarianism, especially his hatred »f 
free speech, free thought, and free conscience, grew out of 
an attempt to organize society around the industrial pro- 
ducer. Racial anti-Semitism also comes from France where 
Gobineau first pronounced it; and he in turn was the direct 
descendant of a long line of French political thinkers who 
tried to explain and to justify the social order of France as 
due to the racial origin of tlie various social strata and to 
the inherent superiority or inferiority of diflFerent races. 
They even had the same “scientific” nonsense that Nazism 
uses.* The two Napoleons developed most of the principles 
of foreign policy which Hitler employs; and both had 
learned from Machiavelli as well as from the shrewd power 
politicians of Venice and Holland. The concept of the 
“Chosen People” is, of course, taken directly from the J«Jws 
against whom it has been used so brutally and fiendishly. 
It was the American William James who first developed 
the ideas of non-economic hierarchies on which the Nazi 
party and its organizations are so largely based; it is 
ironical— but typical for the way in which ideas descend— 

* In this field Mr. Jacques Beirzun has done pioneer work; his books, 
especially The French Race and Race ^ow^t to be required reading for all 
who want to understand the real nature of the pseudo-scientific biological 
theories in current political thought. 
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that he tiih so in an essay, called “The Moral Equivalent i, 
For War,” which set out to establish permanent peace. It j 
an English admiral who laid the foundations for 
“Geopolitics.” And it was the American War Industries > 
Board of 1917 which first developed a modern total-war 
economy. To make either Gobineau, James or any of the 
others responsible for the use or abuse to which the Nazis 
have put their ideas would obviously be as ridiculous as ’ 
to call the French, English, or Americans inherently and 
inevitably fascist because of the nationality of their various 
writers and statesmen. But it 4 s just as silly to trace in- 
evitabilities in German history. All that can be proved is 
the extremely close contact and the very extensive and con- 
tinuous cross-fertilization of all European cultures, which 
make any talk of “inherent characteristics” of any one 
nation perfectly nonsensical. 

The truth is that every nation has in its history and in 
its character an infinite capacity for good and for evil; that 
it has precedents and authorities for one line of action or 
for the very opposite; and that its decision is its own 
decision and determined neither by its nature nor by its 
past heritage. 

The flimsiest theories of Nazism— or of any other his- 
torical phenomenon— are those which try to interpret or 
explain its meaning and origin as due to specific institu- 
tions, or to geographic accidents. At one time it was fondly 
believed that Nazism was largely the result of a long 
development of industrial concentration under govern- 
ment control. Undoubtedly the concrete details of certain 
Nazi institutions were formed by this development. But 
neighbouring Czechoslovakia had a far greater degree of 
industrial concentration and cartelization, and a far more 
complete government control. Yet the Nazism that was 
allegedly the inevitable outcome of such a development in 
Germany was conspicuously- absent in Czechoslovakia. 
And the most paternalist economic policy of modem 
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Europe was that o£ France where eighteenth century 
mercantilism was never given up. Yet it would be ridici^ 
lous to make the French supervision*^ of trade responsible 
for the “Men of Vichy.” 

Again, there is no doubt that Nazism marched east and 
conquered the little countries in eastern and south-eastern 
Europe. But Nazism is not just^the Drang nach Osten or 
the German-Slav thousand years’ war. Every time that 
Germany wanted to expand, she had to come into conflict 
with the; Slavonic people, simply because Slavs and not 
Siamese live on Germany’s eastern border. And for the 
same reason the Slavonic people always had a Drang nach 
Westen. In other words, for a thousand years Slavs and 
Germany have inevitably been in very close contact, fight- 
ing each other part of the time, but also living together 
peaceably and learning from each other. That Germany 
borders on Slavonic countries does not explain the Nazi 
urge for conquests or for world domination. Nor do past 
attempts to conquer Slavonic territory explain anything 
about the nature of the present attempt— except that the 
geology and geography of central Europe is still what it was 
fiye hundred years ago. 

It is very important to understand clearly, that Nazism 
cannot be explained as due to the German national 
character, the German history, or the German institutional 
and geographic conditions. Without such realization the 
present war becomes meaningless and, worse still, there can 
be no realization of the tremendous danger of Nazism. If, 
indeed, asjias been so often and so popularly said, the I^azi 
system is the result of something that is inevitable in the 
German national character or in German history, tBere 
would be no point in English or American participation 
in the war. There is no discernible American interest to 
prevent Germany’s “historical and irreducible” desire to 
subjugate the Slavs. There would be no hope that these 
desires could ever be extinguished; for can five years of 
war be expected to do what five hundred years have not 
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been alSe to do? On the theory of inevitability, the only 
icpnclusion would be to let the Germans have their appar- 
ently* inevitable way“ and to be cut in on the swag. And 
Hitler, himself one of the leading lights of the inevitability 
school, apparently expected just that and based his whole 
policy on this argument. 

Unless we realize that the essence of Nazism is the 
attempt to solve a universal problem of Western civiliza- 
tion— that of the industrial society— and that the basic 
principles on which the Nazis base this attempf are also 
in no ^vay confined to Germany, we do not know what we 
fight lor or what we fight against. We must know that we 
fight against an attempt to develop a functioning industrial 
society on the basis of slavery and conquest. Other^vise we 
would have no basis for our oivn attempt to develop not 
only a functioning but a free and peaceful industrial 
society. All we could hope for would be the elimination 
of the unimportant features of Nazism— those due either to 
the chances of Germany’s economic position in 1933 or to 
the accidents of her concrete institutions. If we really 
imagined that we fight against the barter system of inter- 
national trade or for the Rhine border, we would stake the 
social and political order of the Western world after this 
war on gambler’s luck. 

The very monstrosity of totalitarian tyranny is sufficient 
proof that the society which made possible the emergence 
of such a nightmare and of such a threat must have failed 
to "discharge its elementary functions. The violent repres- 
sion of freedom by the totalitarians proves that they are 
trying to make society function by abandoning freedom. 
To overcome totalitarianism we must re-create a function- 
ing society, and one that functions at least as well as the 
totalitarian pseudo-society. And it must be a free society. 
To understand the issues, to see the task, to work out the 
approaches to its achievement is not only essential for the 
^vinning of the peace; it is part and parcel of the winning 
of the War. 
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WHAT IS A FUNCTIONIKIG SOCIETY? 

We do not today have a functioning industrial society. We 
have a magnificent technical machine for industrial pro- 
duction, built and run by engineers, chemists, and skilled 
mechanics. We have a considerably ^^^eaker but still very 
impressive economic machine for the distribution of in- 
dustrial goods. Politically and socially, however, ^ve have 
no industrial civilization, no industrial community life, no 
industrial order or organization. It is this absence of a 
functioning industrial society, able to integrate our in- 
dustrial reality, which underlies the crisis of our times. 

The physical reality in which live the overwhelming 
majority of the five hundred million people on the 
European and North American Continents is that of an 
industrial Tvorld. Fe^v of us could live a single day with- 
out the products, services, and institutions of the industrial 
system. Everything in our lives which relates to the routine 
of living is shaped and determined by it. Most of us depend 
upon it directly or indirectly for our livelihood and our 
pleasures. Its social problems are our individual problems; 
its crises are direct attacks upon our individual security 
and our social stability; its triumphs are our proudest 
achievements. Western Man has become Industrial Man. 

But Western society is still fundamentally pre-industrial 
in its social beliefs and values, its social institutions a^ 
economiorinstruments. It is in the last analysis a mercantile* 
ewilveci at of the eighteenth century: Thi^ 

pre-industrial society most successfully organized * the 
physical reality of the nineteenth century. But it cannot 
integrate the industrial reality of today. 

Man in his social and political existence must have a 
functioning society just as he must have air to breathe in 
his biological existence. However, the fact that man has 
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to have a society does not necessarily mean that he has it. 
febody calls the mass of unorganized, panicky, stampeding 
humanity in a shipwreck a "society/’ There is no society, 
though there are human beings in a group. Actually, the 
panic is directly due to the breakdown of a society; and the 
only way to overcome it is by restoring a society with 
social values, social discipline, social power, and social 
organization. 

Social life cannot function without a society; but it is 
conceivable that it does not function at all. The evidence 
of the last twenty-five years of Western civilization hardly 
entitles us to say that our social life functioned so well as to 
make out a prima facie case for the existence of a function- 
ing society. 

It is of course not true that a society must grow out of the 
material reality around it. There can be a social organiza- 
tion of a physical reality on the basis of values, disciplines, 
ideals, conventions and powers which belong completely to 
another social reality. Take, for instance, Robinson Crusoe 
and his man Friday.’ Undoubtedly they had a society. 
Nothing is more ridiculous than the traditional view of 
Robinson as the isolated individualist Economic Man. He 
had social values, conventions, taboos, powers, etc. His 
society was not one developed according to the demands 
of life on a sub-tropical islet in the southern Pacific Ocean, 
but basically that of Calvinist Scotsmen developed on the 
cold shores of the North Atlantic. What is so marvellous 
in I^obinson Crusoe is not the extent to which he adapted 
himself, but the almost complete absence of adaptation. 
Had he been of a different class and a different time, he 
wouTd surely have dressed for dinner in the evening. Here 
we have a case where a successful social life was built on 
the values and concepts of a society quite different in its 
physical reality and problems from those to which it was 
adapted. 

A society may be based on concepts and beliefs 
developed to organize a specific physical reality. Or it 
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may rest on foundations as alien to its surrouriciings as 
were those of Robinson Crusoe’S society to San Jufvi 
Fernandez. But it must always be tfapable of organizing 
the actual reality in a social order. It must master the 
material world, make it meaningful and comprehensible 
for the individual; and it must establish legitimate social 
and political power. ^ 

The reality of the industrial system, though it grew out 
of the mercantile society and the market, was from the start 
different from, and ofteji incompatible with, the basic 
assumptions on which the mercantile society rested. Yet 
during the entire nineteentli century the mercantile society 
succeeded in mastering, organizing, integrating the grow- 
ing industrial reality. There was tension even in the early 
years. The history of the conflict between mercantile 
assumptions and industrial reality, between Jeffersonian 
policies and Hamiltonian facts, between the market and 
the system of industrial production, is very largely the 
social history of the hundred years before the first World 
War. During the closing years of the last century it became 
increasingly clear that the mercantile society was disinte- 
grating, and that the industrial system was getting out of 
hand socially. But it was not until after 1918— maybe not 
until after 1929— that the mercantile society broke down. 
By now, however, it has ceased to be a functioning society, 

2 

To define what a society is, is just as impossible asTS^ 
define life. We are so close to it that the basic simple 
characteristics disappear behind a bewildering and tom- 
plex mass of details. We are also so piuch part of it that 
we cannot possibly see the whole. And finally, there is no 
sharp line, no point where non-life turns definitely into 
life, non-society definitely into society. But, although we 
do not know what life is, all of us know when a living body 
ceases to be a living body and becomes a corpse. We know 
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that the human body cannot function as a living body if 
'iSie heart has ceased to beat or the lungs stopped breathing. 
As long as there is heart-beat or a breath, there is a live 
body; without them there is only a corpse. Similarly the 
impossibility of a normative definition of society does not 
prevent us from understanding society functionally. No 
society can function as society unless it gives the in- 
dividual member social status and function, and unless 
the decisive social power is legitimate power. The former 
establishes the basic frame of social life: the purpose and 
meaning of society. The latter shapes the space within the 
li'ame: it makes society concrete and creates its institutions. 
If the individual is not given social status and function, 
there can be no society but only a mass of social atoms fly- 
ing through space without aim or purpose. And unless 
power is legitimate there can be no social fabric; there 
is only a social vacuum held together by mere slavery or 
inertia. 

It is only natural to ask which of these criteria is more 
important or which of tliese principles of social life comes 
first. This question is as old as political thinking itself. It 
was the basis for the first sharp cleavage in political theory, 
that between Plato and Aristotle, between the priority of 
the purpose of society and that of its institutional organiza- 
tion. But though hallowed by antiquity and great names, 
it is a meaningless question. There can be no question of 
primacy— neither in time nor in importance— between 
basic political concepts and basic political institutions. 
Indeed, it is the very essence of political thought zjad action 
that they have always one pole in the conceptual realm of 
beliefs, aims, desires, and values, and one in the pragmatic 
realm of facts, institutions, and organization. The one 
without the other is not politics. The exclusively con- 
ceptual may be sound philosophy or sound ethics; the 
exclusively pragmatic, sound anthropology or sound 
]Ournalism. Alone, neither of them can make sound 
politics or, indeed, politics at all. 
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Social status and ' function of the individual is the 
equation of the relationship beUveen the group and tl/<f^ 
individual member. It symbolizes the'* integration of the in- 
dividual with the group, and that of the group with the 
individual. It expresses the individual purpose in terms 
of the society, and the social purpose in terms of the in- 
dividual. It thus makes comprehensible and rational 
individual existence from the point of the group, and 
group existence from that of the individual. 

For tl^ individual therf is no society unless he has social 
status and function. ^ Society is only meaningful if its pur- 
pose, its aims, its ideas and ideals make sense in terms of the 
individual's purposes, aims, ideas and ideals. There must 
be a definite functional relationship between individual 
life and group life. 

This relationship might lie in an identity of purpose 
under which there would be no individual life other than 
social life, and under which the individual would have 
none but social aims. This was basically the position of 
the great Greek .political philosophers, especially of Plato; 
and the Socratic attack against the Sophists was largely 
directed against an “individualist” concept of personality. 
The “polis” of the Socratic school is absolutely collectivist 
in the sense that there is no possibility of distinction 
between gioup purpose and individual purpose, group 
virtue and individual virtue, group life and individual life. 
But it is just as possible to assume no group purpose and 
no social life except in individual purpose and individiigl 
life— the position of the extreme, early nineteenth-cenmry 
individualists. 

There need not even be an assumption of idefitity 
between individual and social purpcfies. Indeed, one of 
the most rigid of all theories of functional relationship 
between group and individual is the class-war theory of the 
Marxists which assumes a j^ermanent conspiracy of the 
propertied minority against the property-less majority. 
Organized society in the Marxist pattern is the instrument 
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of oppression. And to this assumption of conflict, Marxism 
Xotherwise discredited and disproved— owed its appeal 
during the Depresslbn years; it alone seemed able to 
explain rationally what was happening at a time 
when the traditional theories of harmony between 
individual and social purposes could not make sense 
at all. c 

For the individual without function and status, society 
is irrational, incalculable and shapeless. The “rootless” 
individual, the outcast— for absence of social function and 
status casts a man from the society of his fellows— sees no 
society. He sees only demoniac forces, half sensible, half 
meaningless, half in light and half in darkness, but never 
predictable. They decide about his life and his livelihood 
without possibility of interference on his part, indeed with- 
out possibility of his understanding them. He is like a 
blindfolded man in a strange room, playing a game of 
which he does not know the rules; and the prize at stake 
is his own happiness, his own livelihood, and even his own 
life. 

That the individual should have social status and 
function is just as important for society as for him. Unless 
the purpose, aims, actions and motives of the individual 
member are integrated with the purpose, aims, actions and 
motives of society, society cannot understand or contain 
him. The asocial, uprooted, unintegrated individual 
appears not only as irrational but as a danger; he is a dis- 
integrating, a threatening, a mysteriously shadowy force. 
It is no coincidence that so many of the great myths— 
the Wandering Jew, Dr. Faustus, Don Juan— are myths of 
the individual who has lost or repudiated social function 
and status. Lack of social status and function, and absence 
of a functional relationship between society and individual 
are at the bottom of every persecution of minorities which 
either are without social status and function— that is, pot 
integrated into society (like the Negro in America)— or ate 
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made t±ie scapegoat -for the lack of integration ih society 
(like the Jew in Nazi Germany). ^ ^ 

That the individual must have definite social status in 
society does not mean that he must have a fixed social 
status. To identify "definite" with "frozen" was the great 
mistake of the early nineteenth century Liberals such as 
Bentham. It was a tragic misunderstanding as it led to a 
social atomism which repudiated social values altogether. 
Of course, a society may give fixed status and function to 
the individual. The Hipdu caste system is the expression 
of a definite functional rei'ationship betiveen the group and 
the individual inte^ating them in a religious purpose. It 
obtains its rationality from the religious doctrine of per- 
petual rebirth until complete purification. On that basis 
even the Untouchables have a social status and function 
which make society and their individual life in it meaning- 
ful to them, and their life meaningful and indeed necessary 
to society. It is only when this religious creed itself dis- 
integrates that the Hindu social system loses its rationality 
for both, individual and society.* 

On the other hand, in the society of the American 
frontier with its complete fluidity, the individual had just 
as much definite social status and function as the Untouch- 
able or the Brahmin in the Hindu society with its abso- 
lutely rigid castes. It may even be said that no society ever 
succeeded as perfectly in integrating its members in a 
functional relationship between individual and group as 
the frontier of Jackson, Henry Clay or Lincoln. What 
counts Ws that the status is definite, functionally i/vSSH^ 
standable and purposefully rational, a^id not whether it 
is fixed, flexible or fluid. To say that every boy has an * 
equal chance to become president isjust as much a defini- 
tion of a functional relationship between group and in- 

* This is not, of course, saying that the Hindu social system grew out 
yf the Hindu religion. It would be just as compatible with my argument 
f Hinduism had been **inventefi” as a rationalization of a system of 
^aduated slavery imposed by a conqueror. Ours is a purely functional 
analysis and not a philosophy of history. 
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dividual^as'to say that the individual is born only that he 
^y try to escape bein^ reborn in the same caste. 

It ^vill be clear from- the foregoing that the type and form 
of the functional relationship between society and in- 
dividual in any given society depend upon the basic belief 
of this society regarding the nature and fulfilment of man. 
The nature of man may be seen as free or unfree, equal 
or unequal, good or evil, perfect, perfectible or imperfect. 
The fulfilment may be seen in this world or in the next; 
in immortality or in the final extinction of the individual 
soul which the religions of the East preach; in peace or in 
war; in economic success or in a large family. The belief 
regarding the nature of man determines the purpose of 
society; the belief regarding his fulfilment, the sphere in 
which realization of the purpose is sought. 

Any one of these basic beliefs about the nature and ful- 
filment of man will lead to a different society and a 
different basic functional relationship between society and 
the individual. Which of these beliefs is the right one, 
which is true or false, good or evil, Christian or anti- 
Christian, does not occupy us here. The point is that any 
one of these beliefs can be the basis for a working and 
workable society; that is, for one in which the individual 
has social status and function. And conversely, any society, 
regardless of the nature of its basic beliefs, can work 
only as long as it gives the individual a social status and 
function. 

j_.Vgitimate power stems from the same basic belief of 
society regarding man’s nature and fulfilment on which 
the individual’s social status and function rest. Indeed, 
legitimate power can be defined as rulership which finds 
its lustification in the basic ethos of the society. In every 
society there are many poivers which have nothing to do 
with such a basic principle, and institutions which in no 
way are either designed or devoted to its fulfilment. In 
other words, there are always a great many ‘"untree” insti- 
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tutions in a free society, a great many inequalities in an 
equal society, and a gieai many silineis among the sain/^ 
But as long as that decisive social ->power i\hich we call 
rulership is based upon the claim oi Irecdom, equalit) or 
saintliness, and is exercised through institutions udiich are 
designed toward the tulfilment ol these ideal purposes, 
society can lunction as a free, qqual or saintly society. For 
its institutional structure is one oL legitimate power. 

This does not mean that it is immaterial whether non- 
decisive potvers and institutions of a society are in contra- 
diction to its basic piinci^ples. On the contrary, the most 
serious problems of politics aiise from such conflicts. And 
a society may well feel that a non-decisive institution or 
poAver relationship is in such blatant contrast to its basic 
beliefs as to endanger social life in spite of its i2on- 
decisive character. The best case in point is that of the 
American Civil War when the chattel-slavery of the South 
was felt to endanger the whole structure of a free society. 
Yet the decisive power of ante-bellum America was un- 
doubtedly legitimate power deriving its claim from the 
principle of freedom, and exercised through institutions 
designed and devoted to the realization of freedom. 
American society did thus function as a free society. It was 
indeed only because it functioned as such that it felt 
slavery as a threat. 

What is the decisive power, and the decisive institutional 
organization in any society cannot be determined by statis- 
tical analysis. 

Nothing could be more futile than to measure a shci&^ 
by counting noses, quoting tax receipts or comparing in- 
come levels. Decisive is a political, and that means a purely 
qualitative term. The English landed gentry comprised 
never more than a small fraction of the population; 
furthermore, after the rise of the merchants and manu- 
facturers it had only a very modest share of the national 
wealth and income. Nevertheless, down to our times it 
held the decisive social power. Its institutions were the 
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decisive institutions of English society. Its beliefs were 
S^e basis for social life; its standards the representative 
standards; its way of dife the social pattern. And its per- 
sonality ideal, the gentleman, remained the ideal type of 
all society. Its power W2l(s not only decisive; it was legiti- 
mate power. 

Equally, laws and constitutions will rarely, if ever, tell 
us where the decisive power lies. In other words, rulership 
is not identical with political government. Rulership is 
a social, political government largely a legal category. The 
Prussian Army between 1870 and 1914 was, for instance, 
hardly as much as mentioned in the Imperial German Con- 
stitution; yet it undoubtedly held decisive power and 
probably legitimately. The government was actually subor- 
diiVated to the army, in spite of a civilian and usually anti- 
militaristic Parliament. 

Another example is that of British “indirect rule” in 
certain African colonies. There the socially decisive power 
is within the tribes. At least in theory the government 
of the white man wields no social power at all; it confines 
itself to mere police matters designed to support and to 
maintain the social organization of the tribes within a loose 
and purely normative framework of “law and order.” Yet, 
constitutionally, the governor and his council have absolute 
power. 

Finally, it should be understood that legitimacy is a 
purely functional concept. There is no absolute legitimacy. 
Power can be legitimate only in relation to a basic social 
beilfer. What constitutes “legitimacy” is a question that 
must be answered in terms of a given society and its given 
politivial beliefs. Legitimate is a power when it is justified 
by an ethical or metaphysical principle that has been 
accepted by the society. Whether this principle is good or 
bad ethically, true or false metaphysically, has nothing to 
do with legitimacy which is as indifferent ethically and 
metaphysically as any other formal criterion. Legitimate 
power is socially functioning power; but why it functions 
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and to what purpose is a questiop entirely outside and 
before legitimacy. 

Failure to understand this was rejfponsible for the con- 
fusion which made “legitimism” the name of a political 
creed in the early nineteenth century. The European re- 
actionaries of 1815 were, of course, absolutely within their 
rights when they taught that ^o society could be good 
except under an absolute monarch; to have an opinion on 
what is desirable or just as basis of a society is not only a 
right, it*is a duty, of manp ^ But they were simply confusing 
ethical choice with functional analysis, when they said that 
no society could junction unless it had an absolute 
monarch. And they were provably wrong when they pro- 
claimed the dogma that only absolute monarchy was 
legitimate. Actually, after the Napoleonic Wars, absolute 
monarchy was illegitimate in Europe; the dynastic prin- 
ciple had ceased to be a legitimate claim to decisive power. 
The revolutionary half century before 1815 had resulted 
in a change in basic beliefs which made illegitimate any 
but constitutionally limited government. This change 
may have been desirable or deplorable; but it was a fact. 
The Legitimists might have tried to make undone this 
change in beliefs. They might have maintained that it 
would be better for the individual and for society to have 
an illegitimate absolute rule than a legitimate constitu- 
tional one. Or they might have invoked a “right of resist- 
ance,” of secession or of revolution. The only basis on 
which their claim could not be based politically was that 
of legititnacy. 

The functional analysis as to what is legitimate power 
does not in any way prejudge the ethical question df the 
individual’s right or duty to resist what he considers per- 
nicious power. Whether it is better that society perish 
than that justice perish is a question outside and before 
functional analysis. The sgme man who maintains most 
vigorously that society can function only under a legiti- 
mate power may well decide that society is less of a value 
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than certain individual rights or beliefs. But he cannot 
"tfccide, as the Legitimists did, that his values and beliefs 
are the socially accejA^ed values and beliefs because they 
ought to be. 

Illegitimate power is a power which docs not derive its 
claim from the basic beliefs of the society. Accoi'dingly, 
there is no possibility to decide whether the ruler irielding 
the poiver is exercising it in conformity with the purpose 
of power or not; for there is no social purpose. Illegitimate 
poiver cannot be controlled; it is^'by its nature uncontrol- 
lable. It cannot be made responsible since there is no 
criterion of responsibility, no socially accepted final 
authority for its justification. And what is unjustifiable 
cannot be responsible. 

l^or the same reason, it cannot be limited. To limit the 
exercise of power is to fix the lines beyond which power 
ceases to be legitimate; that is, ceases to realize the basic 
social purpose. And if poiver is not legitimate to begin 
ivith, there are no limits beyond which it ceases to be 
legitimate. 

No illegitimate ruler can possibly be a good or wise 
ruler. Illegitimate power invariably corrupts: for it can 
be only “might,” never authority. It cannot be a con- 
trolled, limited, responsible, or rationally determinable 
power. And it has been an axiom of politics— ever since 
Tacitus in his history of the Roman emperors gave us one 
case study after another— that no human being, however 
good, wise or judicious, can wield uncontrolled, irrespon- 
sible,^ unlimited or rationally not determinable- power 
without becoming very soon arbitrary, cruel, inhuman and 
capridous— in other words, a tyrant. 

For all these reasons a society in which the socially 
decisive power is illegitimate poTver cannot function as a 
society. It can only be held together by slieer brute force 
—tyranny, slavery, civil war. Of course, force is the ulti- 
mate safeguard of every power; but in a functioning society 
it is not more than a desperate remedy for exceptional and 
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rare diseases. In a iunctioniiig society power is exercised^ 
as authority, and authority is the rule of light over iiiigJu, 
But only a legitimate power can have authority and can 
expect and command that social self-discipline ivhich alone 
makes organized institutional life possible. Illegitimate 
power, even if wielded by the best and the wisest, can never 
depend upon anything but the> submission to force. On 
that basis a functioning, institutional organization of social 
life cannot be built. Even the best tyrant is still a tyrant. 

What have we proved’ so far? That a society cannot 
function unless it gfves the individual member social status 
and function, and unless its socially decisive power is legiti- 
mate power. This may be called a “pure theory of society.” 
Like all “pure theories” it is exclusi\ely formal. It says 
nothing about the contents of a society, about freedom, 
religion, equality, justice, individual rights, progress, 
peacefulness and all the other values of social life. And to 
think, as a gi'eat many social efficiency engineers think 
today, that functioning is all that matters in social life is 
a complete misunderstanding of the limits and the import- 
ance of sheer efficiency. In itself functional efficiency is 
nothing unless we know the answer to the question: 
efficiency to Avhat purpose and at what price? 

I cannot dissociate myself sharply enough from the 
relativists to whom every society appears equally good, pro- 
vided it functions. But I am just as opposed to the 
extreSiists on the other side who brush aside all question^ 
of function and efficiency, and ivho refuse to consider^any- 
thing but basic beliefs and ideas. It seems to me not only 
that this group— ive might call them the Absolufists— 
refuse to see that basic values can only be effective in a 
functioning society. They also refuse to see that there is 
only one alternative to a functioning society: the dissolu- 
tion of society into anarchic^masses. 

Perhaps the greatest fallacy of our age is the myth of 
the masses which glorifies the amorphous, societyless, dis- 
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integrated crowd. Actually, the masses are a product of 
^cial decomposition and a rank poison. 

The danger does riot lie in a “revolt of the masses” as 
Mr. Ortega y Gasset thought. Revolt is, after all, still a 
form of participation in social life, if only in protest. The 
masses are completely incapable of any active social partici- 
pation which presupposes rocial values and an organization 
of society. The danger of the masses lies precisely in this 
inability to participate, in their apathy, cynical indiffer- 
ence, and complete despair. Since they have no social 
status and function, society to them is nothing but a 
demoniac, irrational, incomprehensible threat. Since they 
have no basic beliefs which could serve as basis for legiti- 
mate power, any legitimate authority appears to them as 
tyrannical and arbitrary. They are therefore always will- 
ing to follow an irrational appeal, or to submit to an 
arbitrary tyrant if only he promises a change. As social 
outcasts the masses have nothing to lose— not even their 
chains. Being amorphous, they have no structure of their 
own which would resist an arbitrary tyrannical attempt to 
shape them. Without beliefs, they can swallow anything 
provided it is not a social order. In other words, the 
.masses must always fall prey to the demagogue or the tyrant 
who seeks power for power*s sake. They can only be 
organized by force, in slavery and in negation. And they 
must be thus organized unless they can be reintegrated into 
a functioning society. Any society which cannot prevent 
^h? development of masses is doomed. That it is the fault 
of the society which fails to integrate its members rather 
than that of the masses, which are the unwilling product 
of social failure, does not change the pernicious character 
of the amorphous, basically anarchic masses. 



CHAPTER THREE 
\ 

THE MERCANTILE SOCIETY OF THE 
NINETEENTH CENTURY 

The Western World in the 150 years before the last war 
undoubtedly had a functioning society— a society which 
integrated its members in a common social purpose, and 
which was ruled by legitimate power. It was not only a 
functioning, it was a free, society; and no society can pos- 
sibly be free unless it functions. But in every respect the 
nineteenth-century “Society was not an industrial society. 
Though it actually succeeded in mastering an ever-growing 
industrial reality, it was never intended and never organ- 
ized for such a task. In origin, aims, beliefs and institu- 
tions, the nineteenth century society was pre-industrial, if 
not anti-industrial. 

Although our civilization became increasingly one of 
industrial cities during the nineteenth century, our social 
forms remained those of a rural society supporting and sur- 
rounding trading towns. It was a mercantile society— com- 
mercial yet still rural. We actually tried to shut out the 
industrial reality from our social lives. It appeared to us 
as sordid, as unrefined and as something which must be 
kept rigorously away from our real values. That so many 
city children have never seen a cow is generally regarded 
as a scandal— and rightly so. But that a great many more— 
especially in Europe— have never been inside a factory 
should have been even more astounding. Actually, all 6f u's 
accepted it as the most natural thing in the world, precisely 
because the industrial system was not part of the stocial 
order in ^vhich we lived. 

The situation showed most clearly in England. And 
England, up to 1914, was the representative country which 
served as a model for the sojial organization and the social 
ideals of all Europe. She was the most thoroughly in- 
dustrialized country in which agriculture had all but dis- 
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appeared. Yet Englau^d was also the' country in ’^vdiich the 
mercantile society was entrenched most strongly and 
developed most successfully. The “gentleman/' the social 
ideal which dominated England in the nineteenth century, 
could be defined as someone who is not connected with the 
industrial system and who lives in a pre-industrial order. 
It is typical that the concession which society made to the 
rising urban middle classes was the inclusion of the pro- 
fessions and of the merchants in the class of gentlemen. 
Surgeons and lawyers became gentlemen; and so did export 
merchants, stock and commodity brokers, bankers, whole- 
salers, insurance brokers and ship-owners. But manufac- 
turing never became a gentlemanly profession. As late as 
ip35 young men would prefer a junior partnership in a 
small insurance broker firm to a much better paid execu- 
tive job in a manufacturing corporation with the argument 
that “the City is at least a proper place for a gentleman." 

In its social life England had but one ideal type and 
social pattern— that of the rural gentry. This ideal was not 
just proclaimed by the upper classes. It ^vas accepted and 
affirmed by the small clerks and industrial '^vorkers. It 
formed their idea of society, moulded their standards of 
conduct and propriety, and served as the fixed star by 
which they oriented themselves and determined their social 
position. There simply was no social life, no community, 
no organization of the industrial world. It is no accident 
that the countless novels produced in England since 1830 
^ 1 ] deal with life in the country or in London. Only 
Arnold Bennett, as far as I know, described life in the 
industrial towns in which the majority of English people 
live. 

Disraeli almost a hundred years ago spoke of the “Two 
Nations" in England, the rural-commercial and the in- 
dustrial. Actually, up to our time the second of these two 
had never been integrated into society. The huge smoking 
industrial cities of the Midlands and of the North were 
politically more important in 1938 than had been the 
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industrial villages of 1838, when Er^gland was still largely 
a mercantile country. But socially and culturally, the in- 
dustrial towns were still on the periphery. The basis of 
social rule had broadened; more people were counted 
^‘gentlemen.** Trade no longer disqualified, and some 
trades had actually become endowed with social prestige. 
The fox-hunting squire seemed ndiculous to a good many 
people— though mostly to people of his OTvn class. But the 
social beliefs and ideals of England, the standards of con- 
duct, the. ^vays of living, the scale of individual and social 
ambitions had hardly changed since England’s greatest 
social analyst, Jane ‘Austen, portrayed the generation of 
1800 when the merchant first became a gentleman, and 
when manufacturer and industrial worker were still so 
unusual as to go unmentioned. ^ 

Up to our present time the industrial groups— both 
workers and employers— seemed to be content to have the 
gentry in command. They seemed to expect leadership 
and responsibility from the Gentleman. In any real crisis 
they turned to him— certainly up to 1914 and largely even 
to 1940. It was not until the general strike of 1926 that 
Transport House (the trade union headquarters) and the 
British Iron and Steel Federation began to intervene 
directly into politics. 

The leadership Tvhich the gentry gave, the respon- 
sibilities which they assumed, the political wisdom which 
they had accumulated, were indeed of a high order. 
Nothing is less intelligent than the propaganda attempts 
to show i*p the squirearchy and the “Old School Tie’^ as 
a bunch of reactionary usurpers. While suffering from 
stupidity, . greed, short-sightedness and lust of powe# as 
much as every other ruling class in history, they had un- 
usual political instinct and responsibility. They also 
represented truly and faithfully the mercantile ideals and 
beliefs which industrialized ]^gland cherished. It will be 
hard to find any group as good as, or better than, they were. 
The first experiments with leaders representing industrial 
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values and industrial beliefs; MacDonald, Baldwin, Neville 
Chamberlain, have not been too encouraging. "With all 
his many virtues— and his \ ices— the Gentleman who ruled 
and represented England up to this war was the social 
type of a pre-industrial, mercantile society, had pre- 
industrial mercantile ideals and beliefs, and deri\ed his 
claim to power from theitpurposes and concepts of a pre-/ 
industrial half-rural, half-commercial society. 

On the Continent of Europe the social order and 
political organization of the 150 years before 1918 was not 
only pre-industrial but anti-industriaf. 

Up to the present war France had a social ideal which 
was as firmly entrenched as was the Gentleman across the 
Channel: the ideal of the “peasant proprietor.” The inde- 
pendent, basically self-sufficient farm entrepreneur on his 
own land was the ideal type of French society from Robe- 
spierre to Petain. All the great men of France’s political 
and social life from the fall of Napoleon onward have come 
from this class, have spoken its language and shared its 
beliefs. They have all looked forward to retirement as 
small but independent farmers as the one fitting reward 
of a successful life. Their attitude was shared by the other 
members of the middle class who were forced to make their 
living in the cities as foncHonnaires^ as clerks, shopkeepers, 
lawyers or doctors. The goal of their ambitions was to save 
up enough to retire to a small farm of their own as soon as 
possible, there to live modestly, independently, and in 
leisure. 

It was popularly believed during the Depression of the 
thirties that industrial unemployment was no real problem 
in France because most of the unemployed could go home 
to a farm. There was very little truth in this thesis. But 
its almost universal acceptance in France and abroad shows 
vividly the kind of society Frenchmen wanted to live in. 
The French way of life was at once the most bourgeois and 
the most anti-industrial in all Western Europe. It repre- 
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sented most clearly the conviction , of the late eighteenth 
century that its mercantile society— rural yet commercial 
—was the fulfilment of the ages and the apogee of creation. 
And it .was least capable of all the social beliefs of nine- 
teenth-century industrial Europe to organize an industrial 
system. It was the consistency, the balance, the dignity and 
humanism of her social ideal which gave to the France of 
yesterday her attraction. But the same qualities also are 
responsible for the complete failure of the country to 
integrate industry, to gi’re social status and function to 
the industrial worker, or to have any but despotic power 
in the industrial syitem. Before 1914 this was perhaps a 
minor problem as the social reality of France corresponded 
largely to the mercantilist assumptions. With the tre- 
mendous expansion of modern industry in France af&r 
1918, the conflict between mercantilist beliefs and in- 
dustrial reality became, however, unbearable. 

To the French bourgeois proprietor, industry appeared 
as an abomination and as the denial of all he believed in. 
Convinced that there can be no human dignity and human 
virtue without a stake in property, he feared and hated the 
industrial ^rorker as inherently undignified and evil. No 
other country had as deep and as profound a feeling of 
class hatred as had France. In no other country was there 
as little social contact bet^veen the prevailing society and 
the industrial worker. The industrial suburbs of Paris, 
or the bleak misery of the Borinage, the mining district 
on the Franco-Belgian border, were separated from society ^ 
as if by a«i invisible quarantine. Half ghettos, half besitiged 
fortresses, they were kept under rigorous watch by the sur- 
rounding bourgeoisie which finally seemed to decide ‘‘that 
even conquest by an alien enemy was preferable to the 
giving of responsibility and social status to the members 
of the industrial system. 

The industrial employer ,was as little integrated into 
French society as the industrial worker. Though powerful, 
well-organized and envied, the industrial manager in 
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France remained a m^ysterious and rather suspect person 
to the average Frenchman. To the bourgeois, the process 
of industrial production appeared as black magic— utterly 
incomprehensible and rather terrifying. This, showed 
clearly in the attitude of the French middle class toward 
investments. The shre^vdest, most careful, most business- 
like proprietaire could ntiver distinguish between out-and- 
out swindles and sound industrial enterprises. He usually 
invested as if there were no differences between a share in 
a sugar refinery established a hundred years ago and firmly 
entrenched in its field, and a share in a scheme to build 
ice rinks in the centre of the Sahara, "llie simple industrial 
process of sugar refining ivas in itself so mysterious to him 
as to be completely irrational and fantastic. 

‘ There were many other signs of the basically pre- 
industrial and anti-industrial basis of French society. A 
characteristic though not an important one is that the 
great technical school of France was a school for highway- 
and bridge-building— the two branches of engineering 
developed and most cherished by the pre-industrial society 
of the eighteenth century. There was no awareness that 
industry was real, and accordingly none that the industrial 
employer had any power. Even the Popular Front of 
1935-37, nominally a government of industrial labour, 
attacked not the power of the industrial employers but the 
bogeyman of the “Hundred Families ’—the great merchant 
and banking families of 1848 whose power had actually 
been transferred after 1918 to the industrial managers and 
their trade associations. 

French society understood industry in the terms of the 
eighteenth century. A plant with ten thousand ^vorkers was 
regarded as only an enlarged version of the artisan’s ^vork- 
shop with its three journeymen and four apprentices. 
Society refused to sec that the manager of the modern plant 
is not just a master-tailor pr shoemaker. It could not 
understand the need of defining the manager’s power; at 
the same time it resented his power as usurpation. In no 
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Other country was industrial management so despotic and, 
at the same time, so uneasy as in France between the two 
wars. ^ 

Th^ real social and political decisions ^vere rapidly 
pushed into the managers* laps by the tremendous indus- 
trial expansion of the country after 1918. At the same time 
his power remained without roofs, and it was in open and 
direct contradiction to the values and beliefs of the whole 
country. The social and spiritual crisis of our times was 
nowhere more obvious tjian in the France of the early 
thirties which lived in a revolutionary climate apparently 
far more threatening than that ivhich led to actual revolu- 
tion east of the Rhine. 

In Prussia— and more or less throughout Germany— the 
situation was different from that of England or France in 
one important respect: Prussia never succeeded in develop- 
ing a unified mercantile society. Culturally and socially 
the ideal social type and the prevailing social order were 
those of the mercantile society: the representative groups 
were the bourgeois classes of professional men, university 
teachers, the civil seryice, merchants and bankers. But the 
political power was in the hands of the Junkers who were 
anti-mercantile. 

In origin, economic status, and social beliefs, the Junkers 
were a rural upper middle class, very much like the squires 
in England. Nothing is further from the truth than to 
regard the poor, rigidly Lutheran Junker as a nobleman, 
]ust bec^se he has a “von” in front of his name. With 
his dependence upon his salary as an officer, and his ambi- 
tion to reach the rank of major, the Junker was as much 
a product of the Commercial Revolution of the seven- 
teenth and eighteenth centuries as the landed gentry in 
England or the peasant proprietor in France. He 
depended economically upon the sale of his services to the 
state and the sale of his crops to the city. Socially he was 
a creation of the centralized state. And standing army. 
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city and ce'ntralized sta^e are all products not of feudalism 
but of its destruction. Though bourgeois, the mentality 
of the Junker was anti-mercantilistic. He was poor; he 
was Lutheran and convinced of the danger of Mammon; 
above all, he was a professional soldier and thus not ivilling 
to accept individual self-interest as a guiding rule of mord 
conduct. 

The antagonism between the Junker and the liberal 
urban middle class had most serious consequences for Ger- 
man development. It defeated ^the attempt of tl|e great 
Prussian relormers of the Napoleonic era, Stein, Scham- 
horst and Gneisenau, to create a successful and unified mer- 
cantile society in nineteenth-century Prussia. It created a 
basic split in the social personality of Germany— the truth 
benind all the pretentious nonsense of the “two Ger- 
manys“ or of Germany, Dr. Jekyll and Mr. Hyde.” 
Finally, it was in part responsilble for the Conservative 
illusion that Hitler— because he too opposed the liberal 
bourgeoisie— would turn out a Conservative. 

The conflict within the pre-industrial society gave the 
German industrial producer— both employer and worker- 
more prominence and prestige than he had in either 
France or England. Superficially, Germany in the nine- 
teenth century seemed to have come closer to a solution 
than either England or France. The social legislation 
initiated by the Junkers in the i88o’s to give the worker 
some social security seemed at first to offer a way to a real 
integration. The close financial ties between banks and 
industry in Germany seemed to make possible a unified 
national economy. Actually, the disintegration was worse 
than in the west. For the pre-industrial societv which was 
unified and functioning in the west was split and dis- 
organized in Germany, so that it broke down under a strain 
which in the west was still socially bearable. 

Conditions in the United States were radically different 
from those in industrial Europe. At first elance it might 
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appear that in that country society succeeded ir^ becoming 
an industrial society. There is little of the basic conflict 
between town and country which h5is been so prominent 
on the European Continent. Neither is there a pre- 
industrial ruling class as in England. But though there is 
simply no basis of comparison between America and 
Europe, in the United States t<yo the values, beliefs, and 
order of the prevailing society were those of a pre-industrial 
society. And there has not as yet developed a functioning 
industi^al society. By an^ large the old saying is true, that 
this country has had a Jeffersonian social creed and a 
Hamiltonian realit^;. The Free Farmer, the independent 
responsible citizen on his own soil, has been the repre- 
sentative type of American social and political ideals. 
But modern mass-production industry has become Ae 
representative social reality. 

The pre-industrial character of American social beliefs 
and ideals shows in the central importance of the "frontier” 
in American political thinking. It explains the popularity 
of the dangerous fallacy that our basic social and political 
institutions were threatened because there is no more free 
land. The frontier of independent free farmers on new 
land was perhaps the most consistent— certainly the most 
successful— of the great social ideals of a mercantile-com- 
mercial, yet rural, society. It was not only pre-industrial; 
in its repudiation of any functional organization of society 
it was directly anti-industrial. 

The pre-industrial character of American society shows 
also in ^he pattern of the typical American success story- 
typical in fiction and fact— which starts with a boyhood on 
a poor New England or Kansas farm; the "log cabin” 
cliche of presidential campaigns is only one conventional- 
ized version of this great American legend. It shows in 
the fact that the one political body the bulk of which is 
elected by the farm vote— the Senate— has become the most 
respected of all elective bodies and the one regarded as 
most truly representative of the country as a whole. The 
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traditional (belief that oijily recent iminigrants are unskilled 
workers, and that the native American can always become 
independent outside pf the industrial system— as farmer, 
as shopkeeper, as professional man— reflects the same basic 
pre-industrialism of society. And the Old South has its 
conscious anti-industrialism and its remnants of a pre- 
industrial rural and hereditary ruling class. 

The tremendous enthusiasm for mechanics in the 
United States might, of course, be a sign that that country 
is much closer to a solution than ^Europe. But mechanical 
and technical genius is not a social solution in itself. 
Industry is as respectable, exciting and^ close to the typical 
American as it has been hostile, remote and suspect to the 
representative groups in the Europe of yesterday. But the 
values and beliefs of that country are values and beliefs of 
a society in '^vhich there were no large corporations, no 
mass production, no permanent working class, no manage- 
ment power. At heart, the average American is a Populist; 
and the essence of Populism today consists of a refusal to 
admit as valid the reality of the industrial system. 

2 

The mercantile society gave social function and status 
to the individual through his integration in the market. 
And its socially decisive rule was the legitimate power in 
the market. 

The market has usually been regarded as an exclusively 
^economic institution. Actually, it was the central social 
institution of the nineteenth century. In and through the 
market the nineteenth century mastered physical reality. 
In and through the market it expressed its basic beliefs 
and its aims. The nineteenth century saw the nature of 
man as ‘‘Economic Man’*; it saw the aim of society as the 
establishment of freedom and justice through economic 
development. Accordingly, the individual participated in 
society through the exercise of his individual property 
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rights. And they were also the iWsis for the legitimate 
power in the market. 

Property has ahvays been of \itcA importance in social 
life. It has always been one source of social prestige and 
political power. It may even have been a good deal more 
important to the individual in the twelfth century, when 
goods were very scarce and -Yhe differences in wealth 
between rich and poor very great, than in the nineteenth 
century when goods became more plentiful in the western 
world ^and economic differences levelled off markedly. 
Certainly the individual became far less mercenary as the 
earning of a sustenance became easier. One need only read 
Jane Austen and compare her English upper middle class 
of 1800 with the same class a hundred years later, to see 
that during the mercantile century the lust for wealth and 
money became steadily less prominent as a motive of 
individual behaviour. The people in whose lives and 
dreams the desire to o^vn property loomed largest were 
the groups most remote from, and most inimical to, the 
market: land-starved Irish or Balkan peasants. 

The familiar charge that the mercantile society with its 
“commercialism” degraded men into money-grabbing hogs 
is totally unfounded. What is more important: It is a con- 
fusion between individual behaviour and social structure. 

The mercantile society did not make man more in- 
terested in economic wealth. It did not change human 
nature. Indeed, no society could possibly change human 
nature. Man will always strive for economic success in his. 
economic life, just as he will strive for success in all other 
fields of life. After Economic Man has disappeared as a 
social ideal, people in their economic life will stilf want 
economic gain; the banker of the future— or whoever will 
fulfil the functions of credit-broker— will be in business for 
profit or for the rewards of management, and not “for his 
health.” Different men will give different values to 
different rewards in different fields of endeavour. There 
exist apparently basic human types who find their in- 
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dividual satisfaction in^different activities. It is probable 
that both the types and their respective shares in the total 
population have renrained largely unchanged through 
history, and that they are very much the same all the world 
over. ,, 

But all this has little or nothing to do with society. 
Socially the mercantile society gave an entirely new mean- 
ing to property. In the past, property had always been 
regarded as an effect of the social order. Men had title to 
property because they had a cerftkin social status; or they 
obtained property as an after-effect of their achievement 
in a socially prominent sphere. Propeifty was an appurten- 
ance to social status and function. But the mercantile 
society saw property as the cause of social status. It saw in 
th6 exercise of individual property rights the social func- 
tion of the individual. It made economic rewards the 
socially significant rewards, economic prestige, the socially 
decisive prestige, economic activity the representative 
activity of the society. 

Statistically, just as many people may have striven 
primarily for economic gain in the nineteenth century as 
in earlier societies; and as many may have sought their 
satisfactions outside of the market. However, society is not 
a matter of statistics but of emphasis. What counts are not 
numbers but the principles and beliefs on which the 
statistics are selected and organized. What decides the 
nature of a society is not the prevailing' but the repre- 
sentative social sphere. And the emphasis, the principle 
of selection and organization, the representative social 
sphere of the mercantile society, were all focused on 
economic activity, based on individual property rights and 
expressed through the market. 

Property rights as such did not change. But their social 
meaning and consequences did. Locke’s statement in the 
closing years of the seventeenth century that a thing be- 
comes a man’s property because he has commingled his 
labour with it, represented a radicallv new and revolu- 
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tionary concept of property as basi\ of society and as justi- 
fication of social poAver. Property had been fixed as the 
object of human action and of social eights. It now became 
the vehicle of social action. This is what Sir Henry Maine 
meant by his famous epigram that history had moved from 
status to contract. Formerly, Maine said, the status was 
fixed as between man and ma\i from which followed a 
relationship between man and property. Now it is the 
relationship between property and property— the essence 
of a contract— which detbjrmines the status between men 
who have no other social relationship. It is through 
property, in other ^’iwds, that the individual is integrated 
in the group. 

This new concept of property meant that the entire 
economic sphere had to be subject to the market. Every- 
thing had to be capable of becoming property. Hence the 
insistence of the market system that the basic factors of 
economic life be regarded and treated as commodities: 
land, labour, money. The claim that there is a difference 
in kind between land and other property, or between 
labour and other property, could not be allowed. It 
would have caused a need for social integration outside of 
the market; and such a claim would have been a denial 
of Economic Man. The worker must be regarded as some- 
one who has a property in the commodity called labour— 
which is in no way different from property in anything 
else. For then he can be conceived as capable of social 
activity in the market through which he fulfils his nature 
as Economic Man, and in and through which he has status 
and function in society. 

Most important, yet least understood, is the organiza- 
tion of decisive social power in the market. According to 
the textbooks— even to those few which recognize the 
function of property as the basis of legitimate social power 
in ninteenth-century society— there was no rule in the 
socio-economic sphere of the mercantile society. Absence 
of rule in economics is traditionally regarded as the char- 
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acteristic feature of ” laissez-faire '' But this belief is only 
tenable— and indeed only meaningful— if rule is defined in 
the narrowest sense as -meaning the political sovereign. On 
any other definition the traditional belief is simply not 
true. The many writers who maintain that the economic 
sphere is far too important to be left without rule and that 
it requires a government "are perfectly right. They are 
wrong only if they think that they have disproved laissez- 
faire or attacked the mercantile society. They either attack 
a bogeyman of their own creation*: the “anarchic market”; 
or they attack the political principles of the separation of 
political government from rule in the socially decisive 
sphere on which nineteenth-century freedom largely rested. 

There never was an “anarchic market” without rule and 
duly constituted authorities. Laissez-faire only meant that 
the political government was to be confined to the 
narrowly political sphere and was not a legitimate govern- 
ment outside of it. But the market had a legitimate power 
of its own. It had rules and authority though they were 
not the rules and authority of the government of the 
political sphere. The rulers in the economic sphere were 
as much motivated by power considerations as the govern- 
ment in the political sphere. They played politics fully as 
much as Parliament or Congress. Only the motives, objec- 
tives and instruments of their activities were different from, 
and independent of, those of the political sphere proper. 
In short, laissez-faire was nothing but a command to the 
government of the political sphere to observe a functional 
division of spheres and rules. Not only ivas it not opposed 
to a rule of the market; it required the development of 
such a rule. 

The market was not only protected against the political 
government by the theoretical demands of laissez-faire. It 
developed its own political institutions to keep the political 
government out. Among them the most important and 
powerful was the international eold standard. 
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The gold standard subordinated money and- credit to 
the dictates of the most perfect market: international trade. 

Economically, the subordination df domestic business to 
the foreign-trade balance could hardly be justified, once 
industry had grown beyond its first infancy. Only in 
England was foreign trade irjiportant enough for the 
economy to warrant its primacy. But even in England 
the industrial system might have functioned better 
ecc iomically if there had been no such direct link between 
foreign®»trade and domestic credit and interest rates. The 
experience after iggi when this link was cut with the aboli- 
tion of the gold standard disproves the traditional justifica- 
tion of the gold standard. For countries like the United 
States, where foreign trade was only marginal as far^as 
industry was concerned, the gold standard was economic- 
ally probably more of a burden than an asset. 

But it is altogether a mistake to discuss the gold standard 
in terms of economic efficiency. It was above all a political 
institution— the means to establish the supremacy of the 
market over the industrial system and to maintain the 
juxtaposition of political government and society, and with 
it the political freedom of the mercantile society. With 
money and credit automatically determined by the flow of 
the market, the poiver to create credit was withheld from 
the government. The gold standard was a constitutional 
barrier to the power and sphere of the political govern- 
ment. What was important was not only that it made the 
market supreme over the industrial system, but also that it 
prevent^ the encroachment of the political government 
on the industrial system. o 

Even after the attempt to subordinate the industrial 
system to the market through the gold standard had proved 
futile, the gold standard at least guaranteed that the in- 
dustrial sphere would remain a no man’s land— a buffer 
state between the society of the market and the political 
government of majority rule. The conquest of this buffer 
state by the government after 1918 and especially after 
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1931, signified more than anything else in the sphere of 
economic institutions the collapse of the market as a 
society. The developtjinent of dynamic credit policies since 
1918— beginning with the “Open Market” policy of the 
American Federal Reserve System— was perhaps the most 
decisive step in the breaking down of the juxtaposition of 
government and market bn which the mercantile society 
had been based. The subordination of money and credit 
to industrial production which is so prominent in all 
present war economies is thus a” fundamental and* decisive 
change. 


3 

It was England which developed the market to perfec- 
tion. And it was her role as the most perfect mercantile 
society which gave England in the nineteenth century her 
social, economic and cultural leadership, and which made 
her the representative country of the nineteenth century. 
But anyone ivho has ever been in business in England 
knows that there was a rule in the socio-economic sphere, 
and that the automatism of individual self-interests was a 
myth. As late as the early and middle thirties— when I my- 
self worked in the City of London in the supposedly 
“freest” of all businesses, international banking— the old 1 
mercantile government of the market was still functioning. ^ 
Though it had lost considerably and was only a shadow 
of what it had been twenty-five or fifty years before, it was 
still an extremely powerful, immediate, and ruthless rule, 
Npbody in mercantile business— banker, stockbroker, 
wholesaler or insurance broker— could afford to disregard 
it. To brush aside an order from the duly constituted 
authorities of the market meant rapid punishment. Per- 
manent and wilful contravention of these orders or of the ' 
codes administered by the rulers was impossible, even for 
the financial or commercial giants. The penalty would 
have been the destruction of the business of the offender. 
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Execution of such aii economic death sentence pronounced 
by the rulers would have been swift, merciless, and un- 
appealable, ^ 

The^market rulers exercised their powers through the 
typical institutions of the market; the central bank, the 
Stock Exchange, the money ^market, the Commodity 
Exchanges, the foreign exchange market, the freight 
exchange, etc. They ruled in the interest of the market; 
that is, for the political purpose of keeping the mercantile 
society 'functioning. It w?is the badge of statesmanship in 
the market to be known for putting the functioning of the 
market above one*^ own economic interests. It corre- 
sponded to the prestige which placing the interests of one’s 
country above one’s own political advancement gives«in 
the political system. Finally, the coercion of the market 
government was exercised through the power of the rulers 
to grant or to deny access to, and membership in, the 
market. If, for instance, the Bank of England— the most 
powerful and most typical of all the mercantile rulers— 
wanted foreign exchange speculation to be curtailed, it did 
not issue an ordinance. That would have been quite con- 
trary to the constitution of a market. It simply passed the 
word along. Apparently informally the hint was conveyed 
—over the luncheon table, in a chat over the telephone, on 
the Stock Exchange, or through the Foreign Exchange 
brokers. Nobody, at least not until the whole market 
structure began to disintegrate after the last war, was 
formally requested to cut down his dealings in foreign 
exchange. The offender was neither hauled into court nor 
fined. If he disregarded the hint— followed up perhaps 
with an equally discreet warning— he would suddenly find 
his credit curtailed or stopped; his *‘name” would cease to 
be “good delivery” on the Stock Exchange, his endorse- 
ment on a bill of exchange would no longer be accepted as 
“bankable signature” on the tnoney market. His physical 
person would remain untouched. But the social rights to 
which his individual property entitled him— namely, the 
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access to, and the equal membership in, the market— would 
be withdrawn. 

This government 6 i the economic sphere in the mercan- 
tile society was the same government that has ruled every 
commercial system: a commercial oligarchy. In their 
power, their composition, their code and their aims there 
was little difference between the legitimate rulers in the 
economic sphere of nineteenth-century England, America 
or Germany, and the commercial aristocracy of the 
fifteenth-century commercial qi ties— Venice, Florence, the 
Hanseatic League, or sixteenth-century Antwerp. Con- 
stitutional law could not have defined who the rulers were 
and ho^v they became rulers. In this respect the City of 
London in 1850 differed little from the Venice of 1450. 
But everybody in business in nineteenth-century London, 
New York, Boston, Amsterdam, Hamburg or Paris knew 
precisely who “belonged" and who did not, who mattered 
and who was of no account, why one house was powerful 
and the other one only rich, why a hint from one was^an 
order, and an order from another was meaningless. The 
qualifications for rulership were as undefinable as they 
were well known and understood. Wealth alone was not 
enough; actually, the wealthiest houses in the commercial 
oligarchy often did not “belong.” It was equally not just 
name and tradition. It was certainly not the greatest pro- 
ficiency in business; on the contrary, “keenness” or “sharp- 
ness” disqualified one almost automatically. It was a mix- 
ture of wealth and experience, tradition and shrewdness, 
business acumen and a knowledge of the invisible limita- 
tiqns of the unwritten code, responsibility, probity and 
initiative— an intangible but concrete qualification which 
can only be described with the word “standing.” What 
promoted a member of the commercial system into the 
ranks of the rulers was tacit approval of the community 
and equally tacit co-option by the oligarchy. The forms in 
which such promotion was expressed might be an invita- 
tion to participate in a bond issue, election to die board 
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of governors of the Blank of England— or simply>an invita- 
tion to a card party or to membership in a breakfast club. 
The meaning of each of these apparently formless forms 
was perfectly understood by the whole community. In the 
society described by Jane Austen, Thackeray, or Edith 
Wharton the railing oligarchy clearly outlined; but it 
would have been impossible to say what these limits were. 
Such a structure of rulership is not only typical of an 
oligarchy. It is also inevitable in a market which requires 
both absolute elasticity ai\d, at the same time, absolute 
discipline. 

i 

In fine, the great systems of the late eighteenth' century 
did not create a functioning industrial society. Actually, 
they did not even see the emergence of industry. 

Only one of that great generation as much as noticed 
industry: Hamilton. He not only saw the industrial 
revolution; he understood its significance. His life was 
almost contemporaneous with the great inventions. He 
reached his peak fully forty years after Watt invented the 
steam engine, and he died only twenty years before the 
emergence of the steam locomotive. Yet none of his con- 
temporaries realized tliat behind Hamilton’s insistence 
upon a strong central government and his distrust of the 
masses there was a tremendous vision of a revolutionary 
process of industrialization just ahead. To an unbiased 
reader today— whether he shares Hamilton’s political con- 
victions or not— the Report on Manufacture and the 
various financial and banking proposals made by Hamilton 
as Secretary of the Treasury must appear prophetic. ^To 
his contemporaries they were only attempts of a Tory to 
establish a monarchy over free farmers. That industrializa- 
tion mattered— the basis of all Hamilton’s political thought 
—nobody understood. 

This blindness is all the more remarkable because 
among the contemporaries were many men of insight 
and genius. Jefferson, Madison, Taylor of Caroline, John 
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Adams, were political thinkers of the highest order and of 
great originality. Their understanding of social forces and 
of political instilutious has iie\er been surpassed in Amer- 
ica or in any other country. Yet they all thought cxclus 
ively in terms of a mercantile society. Their main economic 
problem was the relationship betiveen the agrarian pro- 
ducer and tlie commcrcfal distributor. They did not 
realize that right under their very eyes a neiv social ^vorld 
was rapidly coming into existence ivith its oivn social rela-* 
tions and political powers— the Industrial system.* In the 
few instances in which they mentioned industry, it was 
with contempt and aversion. There Acns no place for 
industry in their minds and in their thoughts: it Avas 
hpstile to their beliefs, their institutions, and their 
values. 

This inability to see and to comprehend the Industrial 
Revolution of their own time was by no means peculiar to 
Americans. Contemporary Europe ivas just as little atvare 
of the meaning of the neir forces i\^hich got their start just 
when the old ones ivere being finally organized. Adam 
Smith discussed industrial production; but he ivas most 
contemptuous of it and allotted to it absolutely no import- 
ance and no futiu'c. Burke, the father of England’s free 
society in the nineteenth century, hardly ever mentioned 
industrial production in his social and economic works. 
The same is true of the philosophers and theorists of the 
French Revolution. Stein in Prussia had himself managed 
large-scale industrial enterprises: the mines and iron ivorks 
oivned by the Crown. Yet he so little understood that 
industrial production was becoming important socially 
and politically, that he proposed to found the new free 
Prussia exclusively upon the three pre-industrial estates: a 
rural gentry, the professional men, merchants and artisans 
of the cities, and the free farmers. 

It was not until the first great industrial depression, that 
of the 1830*8, that the industrial system was recognized as 
a new factor. But even Marx, who scooped up and fused 
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together the analyses and diagnoses o£ a gieat many men 
of that period— Conservatives and Radicals, realists and 
Utopians— did not see that industry pt!)ses problems of social 
integration and political power, which are basically 
different from those of the mercantile society. Not only 
Marx’s mentality, as has been ^often remarked, but also 
his society were orthodox eighteenth century and pre- 
industrial. 

Only by the end of the nineteenth century was it realized 
that thSre is a problem o{ industrial society. The Guild 
Socialists in England, Brooks and Henry Adams in 
the United States, Sorel in France, and the “Academic 
Socialists*' in Germany were the first to see that the 
members of the industrial system are not integrated in jt, 
and that the decisive political power in the industrial 
system is not legitimate power. They were the first to 
see that our society is not an industrial but a mercantile 
society, and that it can at best contain but cannot integrate 
the industrial reality of our times. Henry Adams* famous 
discovery of the dynamo as a new source of social power 
heralded the great crisis which reached its final and decisive 
stage when the United States went to war in the autumn 
of 1941. 

The clash between the organization of the mercantile 
society and the industrial reality shows most clearly in the 
two theories of economic behaviour on which mercantile 
economic policy was based: the theory of the international 
division of labour which is usually known as the free-trade 
theory, amd the theory of monopoly. Both assume a system 
of production under which the type and the quantit;y of 
products are more or less rigidly fixed by soil fertility, 
climate, and other factors beyond human control. Both, in 
other words, assume a pre-industrial system. 

Free trade is the complementary exchange of goods on 
the basis of a division of labour ordained by God and 
unchangeable by human hands. The export of British 
woollens against Portuguese wine was rightly the classical 
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example ( 5 . the free traders. And on that basis the expecta- 
tion that free trade ^vould bring peace was understandable. 
For if all trade is complementary, and if the total quantity 
of production is hxed, free access of all producers tp all ra^v 
materials should indeed eliminate the normal causes of 
economic rivalry. 

The theory of monopoly is equally consistent under pre- 
industrial assumptions. If the supply is fixed within narrow 
limits so that it is impossible to increase it, regardless of. 
demand, then the greatest profits are obtained ^through 
curtailment of production and maximum prices. 

As soon as we substitute for the asrumptions of mercan- 
tile society the realities of the industrial system, both free 
t][ade and the traditional theory of monopoly become 
meaningless. In the industrial system production is fixed 
neither in quantity nor in quality by the unchangeable 
conditions of nature— except within extreme limits. That 
today a country does not produce iron nails, and could not 
produce them except at a price five times as high as its 
neighbour, does not prove that it 'will not be the largest 
and cheapest nail producer twenty years hence. Produc- 
tion in the industrial system is competitive and not com- 
plementary. It is changing and not fixed. Free trade under 
these conditions becomes an attempt to freeze permanently 
an accidental inferiority of a country not yet fully indus- 
trialized, and to benefit permanently the country most 
fully industrialized at the moment. Free trade, which in 
the mercantile society benefited most the weakest member 
of the comity of nations, permanently enriches, under 
industrial conditions, the strongest at the expense of the 
weaker. It becomes not only an instrument of economic 
retardation but one of discrimination against new indus- 
tries and new countries. This, at least, is how it appeared 
to the young and weak industrial system of the United 
States when the more advanced England of 1840 pro- 
claimed it. And this is how it appears today to the young 
and weak industrial systems of the formerly raw-mate' rial- 
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producing countries in Latin America, Asia or Africa when 
the United States proclaims it. 

The mercantile theory of monopply has been reduced 
even more to absurdity. In the industrial system there is 
no technological limit to production. But demand is not 
infinitely elastic. Hence the most profitable economic 
behaviour is precisely the opposite from that adapted to the 
conditions of limited supply in a pre-industrial system. 
Instead of a cut in production and a boost in price, maxi- 
mum p^roduction and miiiimum price is the economically 
most profitable policy in \n industrial system. Certainly 
Henry Ford made njiore money than all the monopolists 
of the old school together. He and his followers made it 
through monopolies or semi-monopolies which are strong 
because they are more efficient than small competitive 
enterprises could possibly be. 

The old-line mercantile theory accordingly finds itself 
unable to attack the new monopolies. For its one argument 
was that monopolies must be economically inefficient. It 
cannot see that in the modern big business corporation it 
is not the question of efficiency that matters, but that of 
political structure and power. For the mercantile society 
knows no social and political problems outside of the 
market. 



CHAPTER FOUR 


THE INDUSTRIAL REALITY OF THE 
TWENTIETH CENTURY 

The representative social phenomena of the industrial 
system of our time are th^ mass-production plant and the 
corporation. The assembly line is the representative 
material environment; the corporation is the representa- 
tive social institution. The largecscale plant has ta^en the 
place of the rural village or of the trading town of the 
eighteenth and early nineteenth centjiries. The corpora- 
tion has replaced the manor and the market as tlie basic 
institution in and through ivhich the material reality is 
organized socially. And corporation management has be- 
come the decisive and representative po^ver in the indus- 
trial system. 

The corporation is usually considered an economic 
institution. But what economic function does the corpora- 
tion fulfil that could not just as well be discharged by a 
partnership? The creation of credit requires a bank. But 
whether a big plant is individually or corporately owned 
makes no difference in its productivity, its economic 
efficiency or profitability. Nor does the institution of the 
corporation fulfil any technological function. 

It is also not true that the corporation is a “conspiracy" 
to create privileges and monopolies, as has been so often 
asserted by American reformers and populists. This belief 
has a long history, going back to the bitter fights Jbetiveen 
the King*s lawyers and the common lawyers in Tudor and 
early Stuart times. It ^vas correct for the early corporation; 
before incorporation became accessible to everyone upon 
fulfilment of simple formalities, corporation and monopoly 
privileges were identical. The early corporation Tvas ahvays 
endowed with one of the prerogatives of the sovereign. It 
was to do things forbidden to all other citizens. Thus the 
first great corporations, the Dutch and British East India 
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Companies, the Hudson’s Bay Company or the Jdassachu- 
setts Bay Company, were expressly chartered to exercise 
royal authority; they had their foundation in a direct 
delegation of sovereign power. To ^acquire and to rule 
territory' overseas was at least as important a function of 
the first corporations as were their commercial tasks as 
traders or planters. In the few tases where a corporation 
was chartered before 1750 to do domestic business— the 
Bank of England is the outstanding example— it was to 
fulfil frqictions which, like, the issuing of money, had been 
regarded from time immemorial as the inalienable mono- 
poly rights of the sovereign. Even for another hundred 
years after 1750 when domestic corporations became more 
plentiful, they were largely confined to quasi-govemmental 
tasks, involving an express grant of the sovereign right $£ 
eminent domain for the purpose of exploiting a “natural 
monopoly”: turnpikes, bridges, water-works, canals, rail- 
ways, and other “public utilities.” 

But although the modern corporation grew out of these 
chartered monopolies, it has very little in common with 
them except for legal forms. The modern corporation is 
in intent and social purpose the very opposite of the 
sovereign monopoly such as was the British East India 
Company— or such as the central banks of all countries still 
are. This does not mean that there are no monopolies to- 
day, or that many of them do not use the corporate form. 
But in the modern monopolies the corporate form is 
accidental, whereas it was of the essence of monopoly two 
hundred years ago. Before 1880 J. P. Morgan & Co. would 
have had to have a royal charter to obtain the position of 
monopoly power and privilege they had before 1907. As it 
is, the Morgans converted their business into a corporation 
precisely when they had lost most of their economic power, 
after 1933, 

The old corporations based their authority upon the 
delegation of power by the political government. The new, 
modem corporation, the corporation ivhich rules our 
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industrial reality, based its authority originally upon the 
delegation of the individual property rights by individual 
citizens. It came to power as an institution of the indepen- 
dent social sphere of Clie nineteenth century, the sphere in 
which individual property rights gave social status and 
function, and generated legitimate power. 

The modern corporatioli is thus a political institution; 
its purpose is the creation of legitimate power in the 
industrial sphere. 

The enactment of the modern corporate laws Ijetween 
1830 and 1870 was the final tfiiumph of the mercantile 
society. These laivs alloived any property oivmer to create 
a corporation. That a collective entity such as the corpora- 
tion could be created by the free contract of individual 
property holders ivithout need of any further political 
sanction, recognized property as an original and sovereign 
right. The free incorporation of the nineteenth century 
ivas the climax of the development of the bourgeois society 
that began with Locke's Second Treatise on Government. 

The political purpose of the corporation is the creation 
of a legitimate social government on the basis of the 
original power of the individual property rights of its 
shareholders. The corporation is the Contrat Social in its 
purest form. 

It is no coincidence that the corporation as a distinct 
form of organization appeared first with the tlieory of the* 
social contract as formulated in the years around 1600 in 
North Germany and Holland, by Althusius and Grotius. 
And it grew to maturity in England simultaneously with 
the maturing of the contract theory in Locke's work. For 
the corporation is nothing but the contract theory trans- 
ferred from the field of historical fiction or ethical justifica- 
tion into that of political action. 

In the articles of association of a corporation founded 
today there is still clearly expressed the simultaneity of 
contract of association with contract of subjection which, 
according to the contract theory, creates and justifies both 
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society and legitimate government. The limited liabiliiy 
of the stockholder corresponds exactly to Locke’s rule that 
no citizen is liable for more than he has transferred to 
society.^ The free saleability of the shares which enables 
each shareholder to resign from the association is an exact 
realization of the rule-expressed in its classic form by 
Rousseau— that each member oIe society must be allowed 
to resign by emigTation. And the forms in which the stock- 
holder-citizen exercises his “right of revolution” against 
the government for whiuh he has contracted are faithful 
copies of the forms devefoped for society as a whole in 
Locke’s Second Tre^atise on Government, 

The purpose of the contract theory tvas to explain and to 
justify the existence of government and society as distinct 
from, and independent of, the existence of the individilal 
member. In political life the theory remained a fiction— 
though a powerful one. But in social life it became reality 
in the corporation. In the social contract of the corpora- 
tion a social entity is actually created through the subjec- 
tion of each member’s individual property rights under 
corporate management. Just as the people remain 
sovereign in the contract theory of Locke, so the stock- 
holders remain sovereign in the corporation. But it is a 
purely normative, legal sovereignty; the sovereignty of the 
people as well as that of the stockholders is the source of 
all legitimate power. It institutes, limits, controls power. 
But it is not power itself— a fact which many modem inter- 
preters of the contract theory fail to understand. Power 
resides Jn the legitimate government— in the case of the 
corporation in the duly constituted management. Manage- 
ment has legitimate power because it is derived ^rom 
individual property rights. And its power remains legiti- 
mate as long as it is based upon individual property rights. 

Very few institutions in history have been as successful 
as the corporation. It is hardly necessary to point out the 
tremendous political and social power of corporation 
management. Before the introduction of the present war 
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economy Uie executive o£ a big corporation in any of the 
industrial countries had more power over the lives and the 
livelihood of a greatq: number of people than most of the 
political authorities proper. The decisions of big business 
management regarding prices and wages, working hours 
and output, shaped and moulded the lives of millions of 
people and, ultimately, of the whole community. 

But contrary to the assumptions of the contract theory, 
the managerial power in our industrial system is no longer 
based upon the property rights ^df the individual. Tt is not 
derived from these property rights, not controlled or 
limited by the holder of these rights, not responsible to 
them. In the modern corporation the decisive power, that 
of the managers, is derived from no one but from tlie 
managers themselves, controlled by nobody and nothing 
and responsible to no one. It is in the most literal sense 
unfounded, unjustified, uncontrolled and irresponsible 
power. 

The stockholder in the modern corporation is neither 
willing nor able to exercise his legal sovereignty. In the 
great majority of cases he never casts his vote but signs a 
proxy made out beforehand to and by the management. 
He exerts no influence upon the selection of new managers 
who are chosen through co-option by the management in 
power. The stockholder exercises no influence upon the 
decisions of management. As a rule he neither confirms 
nor repudiates them; he does not even know about them 
and does not want to know about them. For the average 
stockholder today, the attraction of stock ownership over 
other forms of property lies precisely in the complete 
freedom from “bother” such as attends any other form of 
property ownership— the need to make or to confirm 
decisions, to take a part in the management or, at least, 
in the selection of management, the need to learn or to 
understand something about the business, in short the 
need to assume some of the responsibilities and to exercise 
some of the rights of ownership. 
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It is not true, as has often been asserted by 1-eformers, 
that the stockholder has been deprived of his political 
rights of control and decision by a management lusting for 
power. The opposite is correct. The stockholder has thrust 
away these rights. He has abdicated, and he cannot be in- 
duced to reassume his rights. Fq^r to him they are nothing 
but burdens; they are entirely contrary to his purpose in 
becoming a stock owner. 

This was shown in Germany just before Hitler came to 
power. ''For years it had ^^pen the custom of the German 
banks to vote in their own names the shares deposited with 
them by clients. The only way for a client to prevent this 
exercise of his right by the bank was to give explicit 
instructions forbidding it— a practice so rare as to ^e 
almost unknown outside of textbooks. And since the great 
bulk of the privately owned shares was deposited with the 
banks— which in Germany combined the functions of 
banker, stockbroker, safe deposits and trust companies— 
the majority of the shares and with it the decisive vote 
used to lie with the banks, which almost always voted with 
the management. During the early years of the Depression, 
in the course of a reform of the corporation law, this 
practice was declared illegal. In order to reinstate the 
stockholder into his rightful position— supposedly snatched 
from him by greedy banks and dictatorial managements— 
it was laid down by law that no bank could vote its 
depositors* shares except upon express authorization. Con- 
trary to the expectations of the lawmakers, the depositors— , 
practicably without exception— gave this authorization. 
Many of them even threatened the bank with withdrawal 
of their clientele unless it would accept a blanket authoriza- 
tion to vote all the clients’ holdings at all occasions— an 
authorization clearly contrary to the ne^v law for the “pro- 
tection of the stockholder.” 

A more serious though not so blatant example is the 
experience with the American Security and Exchange Act 
—one of the best laws of the early New Deal. To protect 
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the stockfiolder this act requires that all corporations 
whose securities are listed on a stock exchange disclose a 
great volume of important and relevant facts. There is no 
doubt that a person with business experience and ^nancial 
understanding can learn more about the corporation from 
a study of these figures ai;d facts than he could ever have 
learned before. But the normal stockholder does not want 
to learn anything about the policies, the decisions of the 
management of the corporation which is legally “his** 
corporation. All he knows is tli^it the new law expe^rts him 
to use a great deal of time and energy which to save is pre- 
cisely the motive for his investment -in shares. Not only 
does he not read these statements. He assumes that the fact 
tliat they are prepared according to a law and under the 
supervision of a government agency relieves him com- 
pletely of any obligation or responsibility whatsoever. All 
authorities in touch with American stockholders—brokers, 
bankers, lawyers, investment counsels, even members of 
the Securities Exchange Commission— agree that the 
average stockholder today takes even less part in the con- 
trol and management of “his” corporation than the stock- 
holder of ten years ago. 

The stockholder has not only abdicated, he has also 
largely become superfluous— if not in the new and weak, 
so in the old and successful, corporation. It is true that the 
record of American corporation financing, brought out in 
the hearings of the Temporary National Economic Com- 
mittee in 1939 and 1940, covers a most unusual and 
atypical period: one of cheap money and simukaneous 
stock-exchange stagnation. Yet the extent to which one 
big corporation after the other succeeded in the Depression 
decade to finance substantial expansion programmes out of 
internal means and ivithout recourse to the capital market 
is a definite sign that the big and successful corporation can 
get along without the stockholder. An investigation of 
German business finance from 1923 to 1933 would prob- 
ably have shown the same results: financing of a tremen- 
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dous expansion programme through bank credits and the 
'^ploughing back'* o£ earnings without recourse to the stock 
market, ' j 

The process by which ownership in the corporation has 
been divorced from management and control has been 
most publicized in the United^ States, where Berle and 
Means* in their famous book more than a decade ago first 
portrayed it as a movement characteristic and typical of 
•modern industrialism. Subsequent studies, especially one 
by Marshal E, Dimock, f h^ve shown that the development 
has been gathering momentum during the depression years. 
American political and economic thinking alone has under- 
stood the full implications of the process. But American 
actual developments— up to America's formal entry in^o 
the war— had seemingly not progressed as far in the direc- 
tion of the divorce of ownership and control as had 
developments in pre-war England and pre-Hitler Germany. 

In the United States the decisive power at least still 
rested with the management of the corporation proper. 
But in pre-war England and in pre-Hitler Germany the 
decisive power in the industrial system had largely passed 
to a management outside of the corporation : to the 
managers of cartels, industrial federations (Spitzenver- 
bande), etc. The executive secretaries or directors of these, 
managers’ associations largely determined prices, labour 
policies, and wages. In the most powerful associations— 
such as the British Iron and Steel Federation, the Inter- 
national Steel Cartel or the German Cement Cartel— they 
also determined output and margin of profit. While these 
association managers themselves were responsible to^and 
controlled by the managers of the member firms of the 
association, they were completely beyond reach of stock- 
holders' control. The distribution of the cement quota 
among the member firms of the German Portland Cement 
Cartel or the distribution of the tin-plate quota among the 

* Berle and Means: The Modern Corporation and Private Property. 

t In No. n of the T.N.E.C. monographs. 
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members of the British Iron and Steel Federation deter- 
mined not only output and profits, but often the survival 
or disappearance of the business. Yet the cartel managers* 
power was founded on nothing but the absolute and un- 
controlled managerial will. 

But it was in theUnitoi States and not in Europe where 
managerial power was officially enthroned as autonomous 
and uncontrolled power. The National Recovery Act 
(NRA) Codes of 1933 and 19,34 not only provided for 
compulsory cartels in all indus'^ries; they also left tlie stock- 
holder without legal rights. These Codes were declared 
unconstitutional by the Supreme Court and the previous 
legal system was restored. But industrial reality never 
x/ent back. During the thirties it always conformed more 
closely to the NRA pattern than to the assumptions of nine- 
teenth-century corporation laws or to economic rules. 

The difference between Europe and America is not a 
difference in political development. The only reason why 
there are no cartels in the United States is that they are 
illegal under the antitrust laws. But while the antitrust 
laws prevented the cartelization of American industry, 
they undoubtedly furthered the growth of the mammoth 
corporation in which management is as independent of 
stockholder control as is the executive of a cartel In 
Europe two or three competing firms would come to an 
agreement as separate companies about prices, wages, and 
sales quota. But merger was the only way to reach the same 
end in the United States. For while agreement in restraint 
of trade is illegal, merger is not. Every student of American 
buciness history knows numerous examples— old and recent 
—in which actual corporate merger was the form chosen to | 
realize marketing or price agreements. The antitrust laws ’ 
which were enacted in order to protect the small fellow 
thus led in many cases to his actual extinction, since they 
made impossible non-competitive survival as a member of 
a cartel- ^ 

Both in the American mammoth corporation and in the j 
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European trade federation or Spitzenverban(f the stock- 
holder has no decision or responsibility. And in both he 
wants none. In neither is managerial power actually 
derived, from, or traceable to, stock ownership; that is, to 
individual property rights. The decisive political authority 
in the industrial system, the modern corporate manage- 
ment— whether nominally a servant of the stockholders as 
in America, or legally completely unconnected with the 
stockholders like the management of cartels and Spitzen- 
verbdncle—is not the exi^cutive agent of the atoms of 
individual property joined together socially in the corpora- 
tion. It is not power delegated by property. Management 
power has become original po^ver. 

Actually, this is still an understatement. It is not only 
true that management in the modern corporate system is 
independent of and uncontrolled by the holders of in- 
dividual property rights. It is equally true that ownership 
of stock in the modern corporation is no longer property 
in the corporation in any but the most formal sense. All it 
represents is a vested and legally protected right to a 
participation in future profits in consideration of past 
services. Nobody buys a share today except as a share in 
earnings— or in order to benefit from an increase in the 
price of the stock which will follow from the expectation 
of higher earnings. In other words, the present-day 
investor does not want a property right. He wants a share 
in whatever profits result from somebody else*s exercise of 
property rights; and that somebody else is the manage- 
ment. Actually, the stockholder regards the management 
as the real sovereign in the corporation, holding original 
power as if it owned the corporation. He sees himself only 
as the beneficiary of an extremely limited right of usufruct. 

That in the last analysis there is no ownership in the 
assets of the corporation has already found expression in 
the legal and institutional treatment of the corporation. 
The most radical legal expression of the change is the Nazi 
corporation law which treats the corporation as an organic 
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autonomous social entity in which management has direct, 
indigenous and sovereign power under the ‘‘leader 
principle/' The stoc^^holder has no rights. He receives 
the dividend allotted to him by the government ox by the 
management; but l)e has no vote, especially no vote against 
the management. This n(f,w legal concept of the corpora- 
tion consciously repudiates the contract theory from which 
the corporation had originally been developed— an inevit- 
able repudiation from the Nazi point of vieiv, of course. 
It also repudiates the claim of property to be the legftimate 
basis of social potver— again a logical step for Nazism. It 
proclaims that corporate property is different in kind from 
individual property, and that ownership of individual 
property can give no property rights over corporate 
property. In other tvords, it proclaims that corporate 
property is not property in the traditional sense but some- 
thing new and basically different. 

The Nazi corporation law is the most complete break 
with the traditional legal and political concept of property. 
Even Soviet Russia did not go so far. Actually, tlie Bol- 
sheviks kept the traditional property concept in all its 
Lockean purity. It is, after all, the essence of Marxism 
that it accepts property ownership as the legitimate basis 
of political and social power. Only on the basis of the 
politically constitutive chai’acter of property otvnership can 
the Marxist justify his demand that all property should be 
owned by the sovereign people as the rightful fountain- 
head of all power. 

Yet, although the Nazi corporation law sweepkigly re- 
noupces and repeals all traditional political assumptions 
and beliefs regarding the nature and meaning of property, 
the German stockholders did not seem to think that any- 
thing had happened. There have been no reports of stock 
sales on account of the new laws. The German shareholder 
obviously felt that the neiv laws only codified what had 
been actual social reality for a long time before. 

The United States has not yet enacted any drastic change 
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in its corporation laws. Yet as experienced a man as Owen 
D. Young— perhaps the best representative of modern pro- 
fessional corporate management— proposed o^er ten years 
ago to d,eprive the stockholder of his legal property title, to 
vest property rights in the management, and to pay the 
stockholder a “iv^age'' for the ’^ise of his money. Such a 
legal concept of the corporation ^vould conform far more 
accurately to reality than do our present laws which 
describe the corporation of a hundred years ago. For many 
years the American shareholder has been used to shares 
without voting potver— shares expressing a mere right of 
usufruct without carrying the political rights of property 
ownership. And the bankruptcy law enacted during the 
Depression— a law Tvhich the stockholder generally regards 
as favourable to him— expressly treats corporate property 
and corporate management as autonomous, and the stock- 
holder’s property as a mere claim to future profits. 

However, the most radical change in the status of the 
stockholder has come in this tvar, not through legal reforms 
but through the war system of taxation. Both in the United 
States and in England it is now the government which 
occupies the former position of the common-shareholder 
and which has the direct stake in profits and losses. Under 
the wartime excess profits taxes of both countries the 
common-shareholder’s return is “fro 7 en.” An increase in 
profits goes entirely to the government. And due to the 
high level of corporation taxes, the government is also the 
chief loser if there is a decrease— although the shareholder, 
too, papticipates to a minor extent in a reduction of in- 
come. Altogetlier the common shares have become— at 
least for the duration— very precariously secured preferred 
shares. The equity position* formerly occupied by the 
fcommon shares has almost entirely been assumed by the 
Treasury. 

[ A good example is the case of one of the largest American 
retail companies Tivhich in the last peace-year sold almost 
1 , 000 , 000, 000 of goods, and which cleared a profit of 
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approximately seven dollars per share. Under the war- 
time excess profits tax the stockholder cannot receive more 
than $3.50 in dividends, which corresponds to the average 
earnings on a $500,000,000 turnover. The company could 
thus lose half its business before the stockholder’s share 
^vould be affected. On the other hand, his return cannot 
increase no matter how prosperous the company. All 
possible increases in earnings benefit only the Treasury, 
and the Treasury is also the only^loser as long as profits do * 
not fall below fifty per cent o& the last peace-year. The 
common -shareholder is thus indeed confined to the “wage” 
for his capital which Owen D, Young proposed. 

Both in the United States and in Germany there have 
been corporations xvhich were actually owned by no one— 
not even legally. There were, before the Depression, the 
potash companies in Germany which were under the same 
management and owned each other without outside share- 
holders at all. In the United States some of the “pyramided 
holding companies,” particularly in the Insull utilities 
empire, achieved the same end by a combination of “voting 
trusts,” intercompany holdings of shares and intercompany 
financing. Yet, although there was no oivner, these corpora- 
tions functioned as such and ivere managed by “duly 
elected” directors who in turn “appointed” the executive 
officers; and they undoubtedly had tremendous properties. 
Could anyone have said who owned these properties? Or 
was it not true that these corporations owned themselves? 
And what remained of the assumptions on which had been 
based the eighteenth- and nineteenth-century theory of 
property and of the institution of the corporation: that all 
property must be o^vned by someone, and that the social 
and political power in the corporation derives its legitimacy 
from individual property rights. 

The corporation has become an autonomous social entity 
—in no way different today from, for instance, a city or any 
other political entity. There can be no rights of property 
in an autonomous orp^nir sorial pntitv since it must be ^ 
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conceived of as existing independent of, and before, the 
members. There can only be rights against such an entity: 
claims; and rights within it: governmental authoiity. The 
stockholder today actually only owns a claim; the manage- 
ment exercises authority. But on ^vhat basis docs this 
authority rest if there is no longer the basis of individual 
property rights? 

The abdication of individual property rights as a basis 
of social po^ver is the cehn'al institutional change of our 
times. It has already had tremendous consequences. 

In the first place, the development of the corporation to 
an autonomous social entity which exercises power by its 
own authority, has made meaningless the discussion be- 
tween capitalism and socialism— at least in the terms and 
with the assumptions that have been traditionally used. 
Both orthodox capitalism and orthodox socialism assume 
not only that property is a legitimate basis of power, but 
also that property is social power. Neither can admit the 
possibility of a divorce under which social po^ve^ would 
become independent of property, and property would 
become socially powerless. Both the orthodox capitalist 
and the orthodox Marxist start ivilh the axiom that 
property is socially constitutive. They differ only on who 
should own. But they agree that the mrnership of property 
must decide the nature and structure of society and of 
social power— precisely because they agree on the nature 
and political meaning of property. In their discussions of 
property, Locke. Adam Smith and Hamilton are a good 
deal more “Marxist” than Marx. 

But ownership today is not socially constitutive. The 
form in which property is owned docs no longer decide 
who wields the power. We have seen this quite clearly in 
the two revolutions of our times. The Communist 
nationalization of private property did not result in the 
equality that would have followed had the capitalist- 
socialist assumptions been true. The concentration of 
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power in government hands and the totalitarianism of the 
regime had nothing to do with the nationalization of 
property. The Soviet system is based on the transfer of 
total control to the government which could just as well— 
if not better— have been effected without any change in the 
legal title of ownership. 

This has been proved by the second revolution of our 
times— that of the Nazis. They have made no legal changes 
in the property sphere. Yet they have abolished private 
initiative, private social poiver and the “free enterprise'" 
system as effectively as have the Communists. Nobody at 
all familiar with the Nazi system would maintain that it is 
“capitalism” in any political sense of the word. Yet it main- 
t^'ned private property and profits as legal fictions— simply 
because these institutions do not matter politically in the 
industrial system. They tvere easier to maintain than to 
destroy, especially as their destruction tvould not have in- 
creased the efficiency of the total control of the party-state. 

Since the war started, every belligerent country has 
learned the lesson the Nazis have taught: property does not 
matter politically. All that matters is control, which today 
is divorced from and independent of property rights. Total 
political control is the essence of modern wai economics. 
And while it makes property rights politically meaningless 
and non-existent, it does not and need not change or 
eliminate property. 

For the future this means that the basic political issues 
will centre on control and not, as in the past, on property. 
We can see that clearly in contemporary economic and 
political thinking. We no longer talk about the “private 
property system"" but about “free enterprise” and “private 
initiative.” 

The only consistent and effective contemporary theory of 
capitalism— that of Professor Joseph Schumpeter— neither 
attempts to justify property nor tries to see property as con- 
stitutive in the social structure or as the motive power of 
economic development. Schumpeter centres on private 
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initiative; the enterprising manager is both the justifica- 
tion and the motive power of this capitalist system. Capital 
plays a most subordinate part. Without the enterprising 
manager, Schumpeter regards it as Avliolly unproductive; it 
is nothing but an auxiliary to management. Professor 
Schumpeter is hard pressed to §nd a convincing justifica- 
tion for capital's claim to a share in the profits. One 
gathers that he would consider compensation beyond a 
service fee as an unjustified increment, and as a ‘‘surplus 
value*'' which properly shquld hat^e gone to management. 

On the other hand, the socialists too have been shifting 
their emphasis from property to control. The “expropria- 
tion of all means of production” is something very different 
from “social planning,” which has become the essence of 
modern collectivist thought. Planning is simply another 
name for control; and that it is seen as the essence of a 
new socialist society is a confession that control, not 
property rights, matters. E\en ivhere the old slogans can- 
not be given up and where nationalization is still regarded 
as an important aim, it is the nationalization of controls 
that is aimed at. Thus the British Labour Party's demand 
for a “nationalization of the banks” which became official 
party policy during the thirties— formerly it had always 
been nationalization of railways or steel mills— was a 
demand for the nationalization of a control. Banks do 
not produce goods but control their production or 
distribution.* 

This does not mean that private property ^vill disappear 
in the society of the future. On the contrary, individual 
property should be maintained; and attacks on it might 
cease. Just as religious freedom became a universally 
recognized and granted right as soon as religion ceased to 

* The Labour Party platform was based upon a thorough misunder- 
standing of the nature of credit. And it failed to see that commercial banks 
today are “nationalized** anyhow as their policies are completely controlled 
by Treasury and Central Bank policies or requests. Yet, while meaning- 
less in practice, this switch of the Labour Party from nationalization of 
property to nationalization of controls grew out of a correct, though prob- 
ably subconscious, appraisal of the actual social development. 
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be constitutive of Western society, sq individual property 
should become universally recognized and generally 
granted if it no longer carries political power or control. 
If it is understood that to own a house has as little political 
meaning as whether one is a Baptist or a Presbyterian, then 
there will be no objection at all against individual 
property. Governments Tvould be able to promote the 
individual ownership of personal property as a matter of 
course. 

This brings us to the final and most important conclu- 
sion from our analysis; Managerial power today is illegiti- 
mate power. It is in no way based upon a fundamental 
principle accepted by society as a legitimate basis of power. 
It is not controlled by such a principle nor limited by it. 
And it is responsible to no one. Individual property was a 
fundamental principle accepted by society as a legitimate 
basis of social and political power. The limitations, con- 
trols, and responsibilities of management were those set or 
imposed by the individual shareholders exercising jointly 
and severally their individual property rights. Western 
society is still willing to accept individual property rights 
as a good title to legitimate power. But today managerial 
power is independent of, uncontrolled by, and not re- 
sponsible to the shareholders. And there is no other funda- 
mental principle to take the place of indmdual property 
rights as a legitimate basis for the power which manage- 
ment actually ivields. 

Altogether, our industrial economy has become split 
into two parts: a “real” economy of plants, mills, machines, 
managers and workers, and a “symbol” economy of negoti- 
able securities, legal titles and empty ownership rights. The 
“real” economy is organized in “going concerns”— the 
significantly vague term American jurisprudence has 
coined for something that really does not fit into the legal 
system of property rights. The “going concern” is taken 
to exist outside and beyond the property rights of the 
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shareholders and to be unaflEected by the fluctuations and 
fortunes of’ the market. Everywhere we find economic 
policy today based on the assumption that the “going con- 
cern” must be maintained and strengthened, even at the 
price of jettisoning both stockholders and the price system 
of the market. The “symbol” eqpnomy, on the other hand, 
is of the market. In it are observed the nineteenth- 
century assumptions regarding the position of property. 

But only in the “real” economy are there social power 
and control. The “symbpl” economy gives wealth; but 
wealth by itself no longer confers social power. The rulers 
in the “real” economy might have to be content with a 
good income and they might never accumulate large for- 
tunes. But they, and they alone, have power. Yet their 
power rests in no way upon the symbols of property riglfts 
and o^vnership. Only in legal fiction is the “real” economy 
still depended upon, and directed by, the symbols. Actu- 
ally, the “symbol” economy has become a powerless 
appendix to the “real” economy— if there is anv connection 
at all. 

Lest I be misunderstood: this is not an attack upon 
modern management. On the contrary, there has never 
been a more efficient, a more honest, a more capable and 
conscientious group of rulers than the professional man- 
agement of the great American corporations today. The 
power they wield is theirs not because they ursurped it but 
because the stockholder has relinquished his rights and 
his duties. Most of the corporation executives I know are 
unhapp>y in their positions of uncontrolled and non- 
responsible social power which they did not seek, but into 
which they have been pushed. ^ 

A clear indication of their acute discomfort can be seen 
in their attempts to develop a legitimate basis for their 
power in “service.” Tlie campaign to have the services ren- 
dered by management to the community, rather than the 
property rights of the stockholders, accepted as a basis of 
managerial rule was by no means all hypocrisy or super*- 
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salesmanship. Most o£ the managers took it seriously. 

However, honesty, efficiency and capability have never 
been and never will be good titles to po^ver. The questions 
whether power is legitimate or illegitimate, whether a 
ruler is a constitutional ruler or a despot lie altogether on 
a plane different from tjiat of personal qualities. Bad 
qualities can vitiate a good title. But good personal quali- 
ties can never remedy the lack of title. Nor is the despot 
against his will any less a despot. All that is likely to result 
from his attempts to shirk the oower that has been thrust 
upon him, is timidity and insecurity which only aggravate 
the situation. A good man on a usurper’s throne Tvill prob- 
ably rule for a shorter time than the bandit who does not 
care about the title as long as he has the power; at least 
tfie bandit will act and '^vill fight for his power. 

It was this insight which earned Machiavelli most of 
the opprobrium which has been heaped upon him. At a 
time when there was no legitimate rule and no legitimate 
basis for po^ver— at least not in his native Italy— he saw that 
the bandit was more likely to succeed and to prevail than 
the honest, scrupulous, conscientious prince. And although 
his conclusion is most unpalatable to all honest men, it 
is a correct one. The answer to Machiavelli is not honest 
and enlightened despots but legitimate rulers. The answer 
to the illegitimacy of present-day managerial rule is not 
to “turn the rascals out”— there are not many, anyhow— but 
to make the ruling power in the industrial system a legiti- 
mate power. 

Unless and until this is done, the industrial system will 
have no legitimate power. 


. 2 

If the corporation is the representative social institu- 
tion and if management is the decisive social power, mass 
production in big units is the representative social form 
of our society. The big centralized concentrated mass-pro- 
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ductioii unit may non be quantitatively in the raajoiity— 
neither in the number of \vorkers employed nor in the 
volume of output. Yet the attempts to use these quanti- 
tative measurements for the qualitative purpose of proving 
that ours is actually still a “small unit” technology is 
ridiculous in the extreme. It 4 oes not matter what the 
statistical averages arc. The big mass-producing unit may 
statistically be an isolated case, as in England before 1939. 
It may be less efficient technically than the small or 
medium-sized factory. The big automatic mechanized 
plant may even be economically unprofitable. But mechan- 
ized mass production in big units is the technological form 
of industrial production which matters most, politically 
and socially. ^ 

Mass production is the “ideal type” of modern industrial 
production ^vhich directly or indirectly moulds all our 
concepts, methods and aims of industrial production alto- 
gether. It would be but slight exaggeration to say that our 
whole industrial society changed basically on the day, 
thirty-five years ago, when Henry Ford first used the 
assembly-line method consciously as a radically new system 
of production. Certainly since then no industrial country 
has ever been the same, even in Europe ivhere the assembly 
line itself was very slow in gaining ground. 

The new mass-production system cames all the tech- 
nological and economic momentum; it is the dynamic force 
in our techno-economic engine. 

If we analyse this representative system of industrial 
production, we shall find that its new basic. feature is not 
a new use of, or approach to, machinery. There is no differ- 
ence in the treatment of the inanimate tools of production. 
When we call the new system “automatic” or “mechan- 
ized,” we do not mean that the machines have become 
automatic or mechanical. What has become automatic and 
mechanical is the worker. 

The great innovation of modern industry is a vision: a 
vision of the worker as an efficient, automatic, standardized 
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machine. Whether the credit for this vision shoulr 
Henry Ford, to Taylor, or to the behaviourist psycho, 
is a moot point. Like all great discoveries, it ivas prol 
made at the same time by different people working 
thinking independently. Around 1900, the whole emph 
of industry changed. Up dll then, for a hundred and fifty 
years, the most skilled, the most highly trained worker was 
the most efRcient, the most productive, the most valuable 
worker. Suddenly, the very qualities ivhich made the good, 
craftsman— understanding of the process, knowledge of all 
its phases, initiative, the personal touch, etc.— became 
obstacles to efficiency and productivity. Uniformity, 
absence of any personal relationship to the work, specializa- 
tion on one unskilled manipulation, subdivision of the 
work into particles without comprehensible cohesion be- 
came the new way to maximum productivity and efficiency. 

It may be said that the era before mass production was 
just as much based upon the unskilled, mechanized 
labourer as our present productive system. All the de- 
scriptions of the mills in Manchester, Liverpool or 
Glasgow in the early stages of the Industrial Revolution 
emphasize the almost dehumanized hordes of starved, 
illiterate, dispossessed semi-savages from Ireland and Scot- 
land Avho slaved on the early power spindles and power 
looms. But this was not efficient labour— no more so than 
are today the illiterate, unskilled labour in Malayan rubber 
plantations, or the Negroes in the cotton fields of the 
American South. The unskilled workers of the early in- 
dustrial stage were so inefficient that they could be used 
economically only at starvation wages. They were em- 
ployed only because skilled, self-respecting workers could 
not be obtained. 

Most manufacturers in the century before 1914 or 1929 
firmly believed that a more highly skilled, more in- 
dividualist worker would be a better worker. They were 
for ever starting trade schools or endowing polytechnical 
institutes. Actually, all during the nineteenth century there 
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was a definite trend away from the unskilled, automatic 
worker to the craftsman. If there ever should be a statis- 
tical investigation of the dcvelopirjent of labour skills 
during the nineteenth century, it will certainly show that 
at the close of the century the proportion of unskilled, auto- 
matic workers was much lower^’ than it had been at the 
beginning. 

Today, however, the automatic mechanized worker is the 
most efficient worker, producing the most per unit of 
labour. There is not only^a rapid trend toward the com- 
plete mechanization of all but a feiv workers ^vhich has 
been greatly accelerated by the Depression and by the 
present war. There is also a prestige attached to it; to 
go automatic is to be progressive. The most convincirjg 
examples of the change are in the old industries— the same 
industries which started a hundred and fifty years ago ^vith 
human automata but had managed to develop their own 
craftsmen in the meantime. As old, as efficient and as 
specialized an industry as the New York garment industry 
has, since the Depression, suffered greatly from the com- 
petition of a new, fully mechanized, automatic clothing 
industry in St. Louis and Kansas City. The fact that 
women’s wear seems least amenable to standardization, in 
view of the rapid fashion changes in the United States, 
apparently proved no obstacle to the assembly-line process. 

It is sometimes argued that the mechanization and auto- 
matization of the Tvorker in modern mass-production in- 
dustry are but a transitory stage to the complete elmina- 
tion of manual labour. An automatic steel strip mill or 
an automatic plate-glass plant operates seemingly witl^out 
manual labour at all. A handful of highly skilled oper- 
ators on control boards— junior executives rather than 
workers— do the work formerly performed by hundreds or 
thousands of skilled manual workers. What has happened 
is not that the former manual labourers have now become 
skilled control-board operators. Today only the former 
foremen are left, while the former labourers have dis- 
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appeared. Whether they have become the victims of tech- 
nological unemployment, or whether they are now human 
automata serving ma^chines producing far more than they 
ever could have produced in the old way, is immaterial for 
our point. Even the assumption of the “technocrats” of 
1033 memory does not irfvalidate our argument. For if it 
should really be true that a consistent application of 
modern mass-production methods Tvould produce a super- 
abundance of goods, practically without any labour, then 
the former industrial ivorker would no longer have status 
and function in the productive process. And a society like 
ours, -which sees social status and function predominantly 
in status and function in the economic process, could not 
Vitegrate the functionless industrial ^vorker— even though 
it might be able to supply him abundantly with goods. 

That the employed tv^orker in modern mass-production 
industry has no social status and function is usually over- 
looked by modern writers -svho have been taught that 
nothing counts in social life except income and economic 
wealth. But even they have noticed the social and political 
problem of the unemployed Tvorker in modern society. 

The mass unemployment of the “long armistice” was an 
entirely neiv phenomenon. In no pret ious depression was 
there any chronic unemployment. Indeed if we accept the 
results of recent research, there was no unemployment at 
all in the most severe business crisis of the nineteenth 
century, that of 1873. But even -when there -was unem- 
ployment it was the last of the crisis phenomena to come, 
and the first to go. In the past, unemployment ha^ always 
disappeared long before the recovery sho^ved in higher 
stock and commodity prices or in bigger industrial profits. 
In the last Depression, ho^vever, the unemployment 
problem improved last— if it improved at all. 

Actually, the most frightening thing about the industrial 
unemployment of the last twenty years was that it persisted 
through periods of recovery, and, indeed, of high pros- 
perity. There remained an irreducible core of unemploy- 
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ment in the Germany of 1927, the England of 1935, the 
United States of i937^all years of record or near-record 
industrial activity. This is not just assign of economic dis- 
location. , It is a most serious symptom of social disruption. 
For unemployment is not only an economic catastrophe. 
It is a social disfranchisement. The unemployed has lost 
his livelihood as well as his status and function in society. 
He is an outcast— for a man ivho has no function and no 
status, for whom society has no use and nothing to do, has 
been cast out. 

We all knoiv that unemployment cannot be cured by 
economic relief. In countries where the “dole” was almost 
as high as the wages of unskilled labour, the social effects 
of unemployment shelved almost as fully as in countries 
where there was no organized relief at all. Above all, the 
unemployed disintegrated socially. He lost his skills, he 
lost his morale, he became apathetic and asocial. The un- 
employed may be bitter at first; resentment is still a form 
of participation in society, if only in pi’otest. But soon 
society becomes too irrational, too incomprehensible to the 
unemployed even for rebellion. He becomes bewildered, 
frightened, resigned, and sinks finally into an apathy which 
is almost a living social death. 

During the twilight periods of high business activity with 
high unemployment which characterized the industrial 
countries during the recent past, any social ivorker with 
experience could point out the chronically unemployed 
from among the Saturday evening crowd in an industrial 
town. They ivere not necessarily dressed more shabbily 
than the others; they did not look any more underfed than 
many of the employed workers in the crowd. But they had 
an unmistakable air of be^vilderment, of defeat and blind 
purposelessness that set them apart fully as much as if they 
had belonged to another race. And in a sense they did. 
Around them had grown an invisible wall separating them 
from the members of a society which had cast them out. 
Not only the unemployed but society too felt this wall. 
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Social intercourse between employed and unemployed 
ceased gradually. They frequented different taverns and 
different pool-rooms hardly intermarried and generally 
kept to themselves. There are no more tragic and no more 
frightening pages in the whole literature of chronic un- 
employment than those" which tell of the destruction 
through unemployment of man's most basic community: 
the family. Many a fully unemployed family maintained 
its social unity, its social cohesion and its social strength— 
but hardly any partly unemployed family survived as a 
functioning community. Unemployed father and em- 
ployed children, unemployed children and employed 
father, unemployed brother and employed sister— became 
separated by a wall of mutual suspicion and mutual incom- 
prehensibility, which neither love nor necessity could 
breech. 

If there is any further proof needed for the social mean- 
ing of unemployment, it is provided by the gambling of 
the unemployed in all industrial countries. The popularity 
of football pools and dog races in England or of the 
“numbers game” in the United States cannot be explained 
by the desire of the unemployed to make a few pennies 
the only way they could. The unemployed knew that they 
were bound to lose as well as any sermonizing editorial 
writer calculating the odds. But blind, unreasoning chance 
appeared to the unemployed the only operative force in this 
world and in this society; only chance made sense. And 
football pools or numbers games were seemingly the only 
rational conduct in a society without other raaonality, 
without meaning, sense, function and integrating power. 

It is absolutely certain that we shall have to prevent a 
recurrence of large-scale chronic unemployment after this 
war. Otherwise, we shall surely disintegrate into chaos or 
tyranny. But it is not enough to find productive work for 
the unemployed, though it is the first thing to do. 

However, this would only solve the problem of economic 
security and not that of social function and status, which 
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is a problem of the -employed worker as well as of the 
unemployed. The social problem of the industrial worker 
in the modern industrial system may be likened to an ice- 
berg. Unemployment is the part that shows above the 
water. But the real bulk, the re<^l danger, lies below ^vater- 
line. It is the increasing lack o( function and status of the 
employed worker. We may get rid of the obvious danger: 
the unemployment. But unless we also attack tlie much 
greater, though less obvious problem of the social function 
of the employed worker, we will founder. 

We do not have to examine the consequences of auto- 
matic mass production to arrive at the conclusion that the 
worker in modern industry lacks social status and function 
as an individual. Denial of the existence of an individual 
witli social status and function is really the essence of the 
new approach. In mass-production technology the worker 
is only one sloppily designed machine. To bring this 
human machine to the full mechanical and automatic 
efficiency which its Maker apparently failed to achieve is the 
main aim of the new science of “human engineering.” That 
means, however, that the individual must cease to exist. The 
new technique demands standardized, freely interchange- 
able, atomic labour without status, without function, with- 
out individuality. It demands graded tools. But there is no 
relationship between the worker’s function as part of a 
precision machine which the present-day industrial system 
assigns to him and any individual purpose. From the point 
of view^of the system the individual worker functions only, 
makes sense only, is rational only when he ceases to -he a 
member of society. From the point of vie^tv of the in- 
dividual worker the society of the mass-production age does 
not and cannot make sense at all. 

Certainly the unskilled labourer did not hold such an 
enviable position in the productive system of yesterday. 
The wheelbarrow-pusher in a steel plant, the seiving- 
machine operator in a garment sweatshop, the Irish navvies 
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in a railroad-construction gang, had a hard life indeed, 
much harder than the mechanized assembly-line worker of 
today. But the unskilTcd worker oi the last generation was 
an inferior. Oftej."^ he was a recent immigrant from central 
or southern Ei\tope (in tfhe United States), from Ireland 
or Russia (ir\ England), from Bohemia or Poland (in Ger- 
many and ^France). He did not speak the language and he 
came countries that were considered “backward.” Or 
'ahskilled worker of yesterday was the individual 
^^’iure, the “shiftless and thriftless,” of the early capitalist 
society. That tliose tvorkers were not integrated into 
society could be rationally explained. 

Above all, the unskilled worker of the nineteenth 
dentury was an auxiliary. He was necessary to help the 
real workers; but none oi the skilled people would have 
called him a 'worker. He brought materials to the skilled 
people. He carted off their semi-finished or finished 
products, or he performed a type of labour ^vhich, like 
digging the soil, Tvas basically pic-industrial in technique. 
The real ^rorker tvas a craftsman Tvith all the craftsman*s 
pride, understanding, skill and status. No one could be 
prouder, more self-respecting and more firmly a'lvare of his 
relationship to society than an old-line printer, railroad 
engineer or machinist. 

But in the new system the unskilled mechanized worker 
is the real worker. The skilled craftsmen have become the 
auxiliaries who prepare and lay out the job but who do 
not do it themselves. The productive labour is that of the 
man on the assembly line who, standing rigidly "all day, 
holds in his outstretched hand a paint-brush which auto- 
matically draws a red line on the flanks of slowly passing 
automobile bodies. He neither understands ho^v an auto- 
mobile works nor does he possess any skill which could not 
be acquired by everyone within a few days. He is not a 
human being in society but a freely replaceable cog in an 
inhumanly efficient machine. 
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That t^e industrial system neither provides social status 
and function for the individual itor establishes a legitimate 
social power is not a very new discovery. Especially in the 
last ten years thei’e has appeared a vast amount of ‘‘crisis 
literature” dealing ^vith the social problems of our time. 
And there have been a considerable number of proposals 
how to solve these problems. Some of them merit a short 
discussion, if only because they have been widely acclaimed 
as panaceae. Actually, all of them are at best palliatives. 
They might mitigate some of the symptoms but they 
do not attack the causes. By and large, they are not 
solutions for the future but unfinished business of the 
past. 

Economic security is the most popular cure-all. I want 
to say at the outset that a considerable measure of economic 
security will be a “must” in the industrial countries after 
the Western democracies have won the Avar. We knoAV that 
in peacetime Ave can produce enough of all essentials of 
life for everybody. The Avar has added the realization that 
production can ahvays be made to run at full capacity Avith 
the aid of direct governmental intervention into produc- 
tion and investment. The ncAv techniques of distribution 
—rationing, communal feeding, distribution of essentials 
outside the market (such as that most promising of all 
beginnings, the Food Stamp Plan in the United States)— 
have slvoAvn that it is possible to distribute existing sup- 
plies equitably. It is most unlikely that the people in, any 
belligerent country after this Avar Avill alloAv large numbers 
to go Avithout essentials in times of potential or actual 
surplus Avhen there has been a reasonably equitable dis- 
tribution in times of shortage. As far as economic security 
means “security from Avant” and a guarantee of the basic 
necessities of life, Ave can assume that it Avail be a fact after 
this Avar in any country capable of producing the basic 
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necessities in abundance. This means; of course, the United 
States in the first place. 

Actually, we had a yery ^substantial measure of economic 
security in the Western world before the outbreak of the 
war. The panicky fear o| insecurity which was character- 
istic of the years before me war arose at a time which 
offered more economic security than any previous period. 
Never before in Western history had there been such ample 
economic provision for the needy and the unemployed as 
in the Depression years with their doles, relief payments, 
WPA’s, etc. It sounds strange, but it is a fact, that as a 
result of the relief programme, actual nutritional con- 
ditions in the United States were better in 1935 or i93cS 
than they had been in 1928 or 1929. 

This shows that economic security in itself is not the solu- 
tion. What the people really demanded during the last 
decade ^vas not only economic security but social status and 
function. Not knowing what it 'was they lacked, they called 
for economic remedies; after all, they had been taught for 
almost two hundred years that economic measures and re- 
wards alone matter. Yet one need only look at the case 
histories of relief recipients or of workers on the WPA to 
see that what they needed and lacked was the social integra- 
tion, the social function and status which economic security 
could never have given by itself and never did give. 

Minimum economic security—the guarantee of an 
adequate supply of the basic essentials for all— will be an 
accomplished fact in the democracies of the West. This 
will be true even before the end of the war— if the r^&ar lasts 
mora than another year or two. It may not be called 
“economic security” but may go by some technical name 
such as “purchasing-power rationing,” under which it is at 
present being advocated in the United States and in 
England. Whatever it is called, the essence will be the 
same: the equal distribution of basic necessities regardless 
of individual income. That part of the programme which 
limits the purchases of essentials by the well-to-do should 
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indeed disappear after the xvar. But that part which sub- 
sidizes the poor to enable them to obtain an adequate 
minimum supply will certainly^ remain once it has been 
introduced. 

Economic security necessitate'^ a far gi*eater degree of 
paternalism than anything ever tried under a free society. 
The fears and objections of those who see in the demand 
for it a programme for tyranny cannot simply be dismissed 
as “reactionary.” And the argument of the supporters of 
economic security that free public schools or highways were 
also once decried as “socialism” is not a very strong one. 
The concentration of economic power necessary for a pro- 
gramme of economic security will be compatible with a 
free government only if there are carefully prepared limitPj- 
tions, netv institutional vehicles of self-government, and a 
rigid decentralization. But it is not impossible to set up 
institutions that will safeguard society against the political 
danger of economic security. Undoubtedly there also will 
be people Avho ’will abuse what is conceived as a protection 
against undeserved and unnecessary want. But, on the 
whole, the danger that economic security will demoralize 
vast masses seems greatly exaggerated. Altogether the gulf 
between the guaranteed minimum security and the 
standard of consumption which is regarded even today as 
a moderate standard in the United States should be so great 
as to eliminate the danger of a large-scale lapse into govern- 
ment-backed loafing. But even if economic security is com- 
pletely divested of the last traces of paternal despotism, it 
will stil>not be a constructive basis of a functioning society. 
It will not give social status and function to the individual 
member of society. 

Economic security as a political programme ignores the 
most important lesson of the last twenty-five years: that 
economic satisfactions are only negatively effective in 
society and politics. The absence of economic satisfactions 
creates severe social and political dislocations. But their 
presence does not by itself constitute a functioning society. 
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Economic satisfactions can be likened to vitamins; theii 
absence creates deficiency diseases of a most serious nature, 
but they do not in th^mseives provide calories. 

It is the gi'eat strength c^jE agrarianism and unionism that 
they see the organization of society as the central problem 
of our time. Indeed, both talk not just about socihl 
organization but about a way of life— about basic beliefs, 
about the social order, about man’s nature and its ^fulfil- 
ment. Both contain much that I hope will be realized in 
the industrial society of the future. There is the agrarian’s 
insistence upon the vital place of individual property in 
society— not as a basis of political or social po^ver, not as 
control over the means of production, but as purely per- 
sonal property, as a basis for human dignity and independ- 
ence. There is the unionist’s demand that labour be treated 
not as a commodity but as a partner with a right to self- 
government and to human dignity. And both philosophies 
realize that tvc are living in a great social crisis today— 
a crisis which centres on the order of the industrial system. 
Yet while both contain much that is promising, important 
and constructive, neither seems equipped to provide a solu- 
tion and to build a functioning industrial society. If and 
when we have developed such a solution, ive shall probably 
look back upon these two philosophies as forerunners— but 
as nothing more than that. 

All agrarian movements or philosophies— "whether they 
talk of the “co-operative way of life,” of small family farms, 
or of garden cities— start out by repudiating the industrial 
reality. They all talk of building a functioning society. 
But they begin by shirking the issue: our society does not 
function precisely because it is not an industrial but a pre- 
industrial, metxantile and rural one. 

This is clearly realized by those Tvdio advocate unionism 
as the “realistic,” as the typically industrial solution. It is 
unionism that is usually meant ^vhen' people talk about 
“industrial democracy.” 
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However “realistic’* the industrial democracy of 
unionism might appear at first sight, it is the greatest 
mirage of our times. It is certain to end not in a free but 
in a despotic society. It also c^uld/ never bring about a 
functioning society where the innividual would be socially 
integrated, and where social anc? political power would be 
legitimate. Agrarianism, ^vhile a romantic escape, has at 
least a noble vision of a society built on the independence, 
responsibility and dignity of man. But unionism as a social 
creed is a misunderstanding. 

In our present political and social system, trade unions 
are beneficial and necessary. The ^vorker needs the organ- 
ization and protection which only the unions can give. 
Trade unions, as the organization of labour, are the neces- 
sary, almost inevitable concomitant to the managerial and 
big-business structure of modern industry. In our existing 
system of industrial organization, they are also an ex- 
tremely efficient method of labour-management— so much 
so that a strong, independent and honest union is as much 
of an asset for management as for the workers. 

The trade union is beneficial and desirable today because 
it counterbalances some of the more obvious ills of our 
social body. It is an anti-organization, an anti-body against 
social toxins. But it is not a constructive institution— nor 
designed as one. It is only possible and only meaningful 
as the counterweight to the big-business management in 
our present society. But it is just as little controlled, re- 
sponsible or legitimate power. Unionism is basically a cor- 
rective,^ and, as such, extremely valuable. It is a brace 
needed by a social body sufferinir from curvature of the 
spine. It cannot create a healthy body or do anything* but 
damage if used on one. 

The greatest illusion of the advocates of unionism as a 
.social philosophy or a political programme is their belief 
that the power in the trade union is legitimate power. 
Their argument is simply that trade union leaders are 
elected by the majority vote of the members and hence are 
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both democratic and legitimate. The same people would 
angrily denounce the argument that modern corporation 
management is elected by the majority of the stockholders 
and hence both dcmbcrafic and legitimate. They would 
point out that election ai^|d control of corporate' manage- 
ment by the stockholder^ are a legal sham, and that in 
reality management is self-appointed, uncontrolled and 
almost completely removed from the individual property 
rights of the stockholders. But precisely the same is true 
of modern union leadership— and for the same reasons. The 
individual union member is like the individual stock- 
holder; he neither wants to exercise his individual rights, 
nor ivould he know how to do it and for what purpose. 
Just as the stockholder buys a share in a modern big- 
business corporation because he thereby escapes the deci- 
sions and responsibilities of ownership, so the individual 
union member joins the union in order to escape decisions 
and to transfer the burden of responsibility to the union 
leader. 

The one occasion when the union member exercises his 
membership right to choose his leadership is, as in the case 
of the corporation stockholder, after a catastrophe. A lost 
strike may lead to the ejection of the union leaders, just 
as a succession of bad years or bankruptcy may lead to the 
removal of the corporation management by the stock- 
holders. But in each case a new management is promptly 
put in to be as uncontrolled and uncontrollable as the old 
one was. Actually, the modern union is a good deal less 
democratic than the corporation, as far as its internal 
organization goes. The stockholder can always sell his 
shares, whereas the union member must remain a member 
on pain of losing his livelihood. So far as society is con- 
cerned, there is no difference between the corporation 
management's claim to political and social power and the 
union leader’s demand for such power. Neither has a real 
and legitimate basis; the majority decision of the union 
membership is as much a fiction as the majority decision 
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of the stockholder's individual property rights. This is as 
true for unions ivhich strictly observe all rules, hold elec- 
tions, publish reports and try to educate their members to 
participate actively in union af.Wrs,>'as for those unions— 
not unkrfoivn in the United Stat-js— which have not held an 
election in ten years, are ruled ty strong-arm methods and 
do ncc permit their members any expression of opinion 
other than regular payment of dues. For it is the union 
membership which does not want the power and responsi- 
bility which is fictionally theirs. If there is any union in 
which the members actively elect and direct their leaders, 
it is only the weak and struggling one— just as the share- 
holders usually take an active part in the management of a 
young corporation in its development stage. As soon as a 
union or a corporation is strong and well established, 
management of necessity becomes self-perpetuating and 
absolute. 

Modei'n union leadership is simply the counterpart of 
modern corporation management. It has been developed 
to deal with corporation management and it operates on 
the same principles. It is the negative to the corporation’s 
positive. The difference between them is so small that it 
might pass unnoticed if the union leaders were to change 
places with the industrial managers. In every industrial 
country business management and union leadership follow 
the same pattern of personalities and policies. There is a 
striking similarity between the qualities that in England 
make for success in the trade associations, cartels, and in- 
dustria] federations— the seat of the actual managerial 
power in that country— and the qualities that characterize 
the successful British trade union secretary. But for the 
fact that they went to different schools, the two are inter- 
changeable. Yet this type of the “functionary” is otherwise 
rather rare in English public life. The same was true in 
pre-Hitler Germany; Th^conscientious, pedantic, le'2:aHstic 
and unimaginative trade union bureaucrat and the equally 
conscientious and unimaginative cartel or trade association 
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bureaucrat, Syndikus, Chamber of Commerce St 
etc., were of one piece. 

The most striking confirmation of this thesis cai 
in the United States. Th- . trade union leaders ol 
generation, a Samuel Goi ipers or a William Gree. 
fully mirrored the conservative and rather timid ba: 
corporation-counsel management of the years befo 
War of The leadership of the new trade unions 
sprang up during the Depression resembled nothing 
than the public utility tycoons, of pyramided hciuiiij^ 
companies and the jerry-builders of spectacular but purely 
speculative industrial empires \vho dominated the v^meri- 
can industrial scene in the twenties. And already- 
following the trend in corporation management with only 
a* few years’ lag— a new type of union leader is coming up: 
the career man and efficiency expert who think in terms of 
the union as an autonomous institutional entity, just as 
modern management thinks of the corporation. 

To substitute union leadership for corporation manage- 
ment as rhe foremost if not as the decisive power as the 
union creed demands would not make for any real change 
in the structure of society. The rulers would be changed, 
but not the rule. Such a change would not establish the 
first prerequisite of a functioning society: that its decisive 
power be legitimate power. It would actually increase the 
danger of non-legitimate power. There are so many cor- 
poration managements that competition often prevents 
concerted political action even in our “economy of 
monopolistic competition.” But there could only be a few 
union leaders united in one closely knit ring. 

tfnionism also fails to provide the other prerequisite 
of a functioning society, the social integration of the 
individual. For what is the status and function of the 
member of a unionist society? What social purpose does his 
life have? And what individual purpose does a unionist 
society fulfil? A union must of necessity enforce equal 
conditions in all comparable plants in the same industry. 
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Hence it cannot allovi" one plant to become a community 
of its own with a functional integration of the worker and 
his work. It can only protect the worker politically and 
economically against exploilaiioa. Lut what is its purpose 
tvhen it dominates and when tl je union of the exploited 
workers has become the top dog? There are no answers 
to these questions; they are unanswerable. 

Unionism as a political force collapses as soon as the con- 
ditions disappear which the trade unions have been 
developed to correct. There is no weaker political and 
social structure than an established, successful and arrivi 
trade union system. Politically unionism and unions are 
strong only so long as they are young, struggling against 
heavy odds and the sacred cause of a fanatical minority. As 
soon as they become big, dominant, and respectable they 
become flabby. This is due to the character of unionism 
and of trade unions as a critique, a corrective, an antibody. 
If the majority of the ivorkers are organized and the 
majority of big business under union contract, the trade 
unions lose all but administrative functions. Owing to the 
necessarily centralized character of the organization— a few 
big unions ^\dth a few national presidents and secretaries 
—they can be destroyed ^vithout any danger of real opposi- 
tion. For the threat of the general strike ceases to be a 
practical one in a country where unionism is no longer a 
partisan issue but an accomplished fact. 

The seemingly strongest, best organized and best man- 
aged trade union organization of our times, the German 
trade anions, were captured and destroyed Avithout a 
struggle. Hitler arrested a handful of union leaders, occu- 
pied a few central offices, and confiscated a score of 
accounts. And the apparently most po^verful and most 
successful trade union system of industrial Europe had 
ceased to exist. To bring^e business managers under their 
control was infinitely more difficult for the Nazi regime 
than to destroy the unions. There were more business 
managers, they were not as centralized as the unions, and 
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they were needed as technicians. The same thing happenec 

seven years later in France— again a fully unionized country. 

Unionism cannot become the basis or a iunctioning 
society. But also it canno become the basis of a po^veriul 
political movement. It I in essence only the shadow of 
corporation management; and it can nei^-her succeed the 
managers nor overcome them. 

None of the various short cuts to a functioning industrial 
society can achieve what they promise. They are not ail 
futile or wasted. They should all contribute important 
features to the futurc—if we succeed in reaching the future 
free industrial society withe at a political revolution or a 
social collajjse, and without the destrucliou of our social 
freedom. But the contributions of these mo\ei ’ents and 
philosophies to the future industrial society v il be con- 
fined to incidentals and techniques. They cannot provide a 
basis. 

In this situation in which there are many palliatives but 
no remedy it was to be expected that sooner or later there 
would be an attempt to make our present industrial non- 
society appear a perfectly functioning society. This attempt 
has recently been made by James Burnham in a book which 
has aroused great interest in the lJni*ed States.’*' 

Mr. Burnham claims that managerial potver is legitimate 
pouter. More important, he only said out loud what a great 
many managers have been thinking; he docs not see any 
problem of legitimacy at all. According to him, the rise 
of the managers “inevitably** leads to a managerial society 
in which the managers will rule, Nazism, Communism 
and the New Deal appear to him but different “fronts’* for 
the same managerial rule. Insofar as there is any question 
regarding the title on which this rule will I'cst. Mr. Burn- 
ham assumes that 2111 approptiai'' ideology will be tailored 
to measure and sold to the people as, according to him— 

• James Burnham: The Managerial Revolution (New York: John Day, 
1041 ^. 
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' • , . - ^siists— has been done before in the 

/- of ji ’ ‘-'V^' .and all preceding titles to legitimate 

.1 \ ; 

y' '.’.i: SJ (. 1 - f‘?r- ; must first be said that nothing is 
ine. iiv/' . 1 . ^ life, whicji is the product of man’s 

dedi^,>E5§. inevitability is usually an appeal 

to slaves to accept slavery. It is significant that Mr. Burn- 
ham ':onsiders it “inevitable” that all industrial countries 
must go totalitarian. 

But Mr. Burnham’s analysis is also a perversion of the 
developments of the last twenty years. The “managerial 
society” which he forecasts for the future has been our 
society in the first third of tl^e present century. And it 
belongs already to the past. 

To cair ’Hitlerism and the New Deal “fronts for man- 
agerial riiie” is absurd. Though they had nothing in 
common, both regimes attacked managerial power. Nazism 
made the abolition of ma':; gcriJ .power and the assumj^-- 
tion of the manager’s poU^icni fhe 'ceptrar 

government one of the mai- . p ih •r i r.d- create a 

functioning industrial socit^v. r. •[.. .j :• ■'I StatVC-he 
attempt to divest manage^v^.-Tu a' its 'socia:*. 
power, and to transfer these 'powf^v'- -'i^xv-s rlpim 

legitimacy on the basis^-of . -i* , ' - 

New Dears'' :bLicjt. ; t'> 


The peop'kr in - 
dividual piopcri' 
This was c^earlv evi 
Henry Fcrd ix i # \ 
against the.New e 
port for in 01 c 
on the o . ‘ 
support, . 

no evid^' T e ^ 
the manrW\:\ v .' -p 
fully irfe:ent 5 '•s -^xvn 
is true r >':“v -.c .f: 


' - i;?, ;rbV'"otvJos VlJl' '‘ccept 

.'’fs a .usis for legitimate power. 
d':n( cd in .Hie popular support which 
1 his hght against unionism and 
thf ve was no such popular sup- 
, rial r' er; General Motors, though 
i\ . probably more deserving of 
jTU:- i other words, there is simply 
assnr^ :.on of Mr. Burnham— and of 
'plauHii r: him— that actual rule success- 
ideo'o;.,ical justification. The opposite 
’ ii rHv.'ays been true in the past. The 
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exercise of power must be basedi-on an existing and 
accepted basic principle in order to bc^iUgitimate, If there 
is no such principle, ths? poTv^er becomes despotic and 
politically unbearable, j « 

No social power can endure unless it is legitimate power. 
Unless the power in the corporation can be organized on 
an accepted principle of legitimacy, it will disappeir. It 
'will be taken over by a central government— not because 
the government wants the power but because it will be 
forced by the people to assume it. 

And no society can function unless it intearates the in- 
dividual member. Unless the members of the industrial 
system are given the social status and function which they 
lack today, our society will disintegrate. The masses will 
not revolt; they will sink into lethargy; they will flee the 
responsibility of freedom, which without social meaning is 
nothing but a threat and a burden. We have only one 
alternative: either to build a functioning industrial society 
or to see freedom itself disappear in anarchy and tyranny. 



CHAPTER FIVE 


THE CHALLENGE AND ^THE FAILURE OF 
HITLER] SM 

The emergence of Hitlerism has made the development of 
a functioning industrial society our most vital, most urgent 
task. Hitlerism is not only an attempt to create a function- 
ing industrial society— an attempt ^vhich nearly succeeded. 
It is also an attempt to find a ne^v social ideal as basis of 
society. And it proceeds from the abandonment of the 
very freedom to achieve Avhich was the goal of the mercan- 
tile society and the justification of its social ideal, social 
institutions and political po^ver. 

Viewed as an attempt to create a functioning society, 
the Nazi party, the many semi-military organizations built 
ground it and, finally, \he Nazi Army, at once "make 
Kense" socially. They are the institutions in which Hitlerism 
has tried to give the inditidual social status and function. 
There has b^en a tendency to see in these institutions 
nothing but "fronts” to mask the social emptiness of 
Nazism, or mere disguises for a rearmament drive at a time 
when Germany did not yet dare to arm openly. There is a 
great deal of truth in either explanation. One or both of 
these may have been originally the only purpose the Nazi 
leaders had in mind when they created their organizations. 
But whatever the original purpose, these new organizations 
have become social institutions, and their purpose has be- 
come that of integrating the individual members of the 
industrial system into a society. 

In the Nazi organizations the individual is given a status 
and a function quite independent of the productive pro- 
cess; that is, quite independent of his economic status and 
function. At least in t^sjry, but also largely in practice, 
his rank in these organizations is in no way dependent upon 
his wealth, his income or his status in the old society. 
The only criteria are political ability, qualities of leader- 
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ship, and loyalty to the Fiihrer. The Nazi creed of the 
purpose of the life of the individual is that it be “totally” 
integrated with the life ftf the national or racial gi'oup. 
If this purpose were ind(i^ed accepted as the basic purpose 
of individual life, then the Nazi organizations would have 
succeeded in integrating individual and group in a common 
purpose— the first criterion of a functioning society. 

Actually, the Nazi organizations have been attempting 
to realize social equality, or at least to offset economic in- 
equality, by giving equal chances in the non-economic 
sphere to the economically underprivileged. It has been 
the practice in all Nazi organizations to give positions of 
command and authority largely to people who occupy 
subordinate positions in the economic sphere. Conversely, 
members of the upper classes have been pointedly assigned 
to inferior positions in the Nazi hierarchy. In the Naa 
units in factories or businesses it is usually an unskillell 
worker or a junior clerk, often a man formerly unemployeul, 
who is put on top. After working hours he is the boss oft 
the very people whom he has to obey during working' 
hours. When the universities were organized as units in 
the Nazi system, around 1936 or 1937, it ivas often the 
janitor who emerged as unit leader and as the political 
and social superior of professors and deans. It is standing 
practice in all Nazi legations and embassies to have a junior 
clerk occupy the highest political position within the Nazi 
organization of the embassy. He is the Secret Police repre- 
sentative on the spot who watches over the loyalty of his 
superiors and who is in direct contact with the authorities 
at home. He also enjoys direct disciplinary powers over the 
entire embassy personnel. The ambassador's authority is 
purely external and confined to the relationship with the 
foreign government to which he is accredited. Internally 
an obscure third secretary, press ?»ttache or code clerk is the 
boss and the direct representative of the Fiihrer. In the 
same way professors of a university, or vice-presidents of 
a corporation are in authority only with respect to external 
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relations— toward students, custoniei’s, and the public at 
large. Internally, the power of command has largely been 
transferred to a party iunction<*Yy who very often is taken 
from the, ranks of those who have^^no political or social 
standing in the economic sphere. 

This policy may well have originated in sheer expedi- 
ency. The unskilled worker become political boss may 
have been the one person in the whole plant whom the 
Nazis could trust. He may have been regarded also as com- 
pletely dependent upon the political power which created 
him. But Nazi newspapers and publicists have become 
unanimous in their contempt for rank and status in the 
economic sphere as something that belongs to the ancien 
regime, to the past. Even though the individual cases may 
have been due to ad hoc considerations and not to deliber- 
ate policy, their cumulative effect has been the creation 
of a deliberate and conscious social reorientation. 

A more serious argument against the attempt to ascribe 
a deliberate social policy to the Nazis would be that the 
social policies and programmes of Nazism are so confused, 
so contradictory and so full of hidden and open conflicts 
of ideas and interests as to make ridiculous the assumption 
of a social master-plan. There is far less “masterminding,*' 
in the Nazi system than the world, impressed by Nazi 
propaganda, commonly assumes. Especially in the social 
field, the propaganda impression of great basic concepts is 
as much a fake front for planless plunging as the propa- 
ganda picture of a “monolithic unity” is a cover for very 
real at?d very deep conflicts within the party and within 
the country. The practice of giving rank in the Nazi hier- 
archy may not have grown out of a consistent and inten- 
tional policy, but the result has been that the Nazi organiza- 
tions have on a large scale given superior rank to those who 
hold inferior rank in tlie economic system— and very largely 
to those who, like the unemployed unskilled worker, had 
no function and status in economic society. 

The basically social meaning of this practice shows in its 
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most direct toim in the Nazihcation ot that last bulwark 
of the old society: the German Army. In the old army, 
status and function were organized according to the social 
order oL the pre-igi^ society. A substantial part of the 
regular commissions were leserved for the Junkers. But 
the mercantile ruling class of professional and business men 
was admitted as reser\e officers. Nobody could get a reserve 
commission unless he came from a “respectable family."' 
There was no mass army in pre-i9i4 Europe— except the 
Russian— in which the lower classes were as rigidly ex- 
cluded from officers' commissions as in the German 
Army. 

Today, according to all reports, there is no arm) in 
Europe where promotion from the ranks is more common 
than in the Nazi Army. Status and function in the Nazified 
German Army go according to skill. And the skills ’which 
bring a commission to the rank of officer and advancement 
within the officers* corps are very largely industrial skills: 
the skills of mechanic and repair man, of foreman and 
straw boss, of truck driver and production engineer. These 
are skills tvhich, as a rule, neither the economically privi- 
leged classes nor the Junkers possess. These two classes are 
therefore handicapped in the new Nazi Army. This is 
largely obsetu'ed to the foreign observer. For the com- 
manders on the top whose names are the only ones an 
American or English newspaper reader is likely to come 
across are often veterans from the last ^var and therefore 
still products of the social selection operating before 1914. 
But the regimental and divisional officers of today— the 
commanders of tomorro^v— seem to come to an increasing 
degree from the lower middle classes and the working class. 
The continuous complaints of the old army hierarchy, that 
the army is being “proletarized" and that there are “no 
more gentlemen left in the army," are abundant proof of 
this. 

“Of course, this “proletarization" of the army was largely 
dictated by technological reasons. To repair a tan); or to 
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operate a big bomber requires a degree of mechanical skill 
^vhich cannot be acquired in an old-line cadet academy or 
in the study of la^v. Another o’3)vious reason was political 
expediency. It is essential political^ for the Nazi regime 
to destroy the only surviving social group of the old order— 
the old officers’ corps. But the desire to give those who are 
economically unequal a compensation in the non-economic 
society of the army ^vas at least as decisive as the oppor- 
tunist considerations. The so-called “democratization of 
the army” is one of the foremost slogans of Nazi propa- 
ganda at home. 0\^er and over again it is repeated; In the 
new army rank is gi\’en exclusively according to military 
and technical skill; status and function in the army no 
longer depend upon wealth or birth; true social equality 
has been realized in the army. 

According to the Nazi creed the party organizations and 
the army are the only socially significant and constitutive 
institutions. They are society per se. The economic sphere 
is regarded as not only subordinate but as socially mean- 
ingless. It is pictured as socially neutral in its values, in its 
ranking and in its stratification. It is not denied that there 
is economic inequality, nor that a very large number of 
men have no status and no function in the economic sphere. 
It is simply asserted that it does not matter socially what 
happens in the economic sphere as long as the productive 
machinery runs smoothly. The Nazi hierarchy with its 
party and army organization is the one sphere in which 
status and function are social status and social function. 
Rank in it is social rank, prestige is social prestige and 
rewards are social re^vards. 

The often heard criticism, that nothing really changes if 
an unemployed worker is put into uniform and appointed 
a storm-troop leader, is meaningless from the Nazi point of 
view. This criticism is based upon the obvious fact that 
"the storm-troop leader is as unproductive in his uniform 
as he was before when he was on relief. There is no 
economic change. Accordingly, in a society in which 
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social status and function are status and function in the 
productive process, the change is no change at all. Not so 
in Nazism where the storm troops arc a social institution, 
whereas the productivt system is not. According to Nazism, 
an outcast has been restored to citizenship in the society 
and has been given social status and function tvhere he had 
none before. The criticism that he does not produce any 
more goods than before would appear to a Nazi perfect 
nonsense and a complete misunderstanding of the nature 
of his society. 

The social meaning of the Nazi organization is the 
attempt to integrate into an industrial society the in- 
dividual living in the industrial system. And in the centre 
of the Nazi political system is the attempt to make the 
decisive power in the industrial system legitimate power. 
One of the main reasons of the strength of the Nazi 
economic machine has been the understanding that 
property rights have ceased to be a basis of power in the 
industrial system. The Nazis never bothered about the 
shareholder— legally the owner and controller of modern 
industrialism. They just bv-passed him. While he got his 
dividends, good care ^vas taken that he pay them out again 
in taxes or in "voluntary" investments in government 
bonds. While he retained a part of his legal rights, the 
political authorities saw to it that he did not exercise them. 
To "liquidate" the shareholder would have been as dis- 
turbing politically as it was easy to paralyse him. Besides, 
from the Nazi point of view, nothing would have been 
gained by a nationalization of property; political and social 
powers in the industrial system do not rest xvith property 
but with physical control. 

The focus of all Nazi political organization is the 
physical control of industry. Where formerly the managers 
wielded this control, the central government now dictates 
labour policies, production, prices, volume and direction 
of sales, and profit margin. It has retained the managers 
as expert advisers on engineering and organizing methods. 
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Of course, it has Ireed tliem of shareholders’ control and of 
the necessity to bargain with unions. But it has only freed 
management from minor limitations on its power in order 
to impose upon them the total coritrol and absolute rule 
of a total and absolute government. 

The criticism that there can be no freedom under such 
complete control of the economic sphere by a total govern- 
ment does not, of course, appear to the Nazis a valid 
criticism. They never pretended to establish or to main- 
tain freedom; they have always regarded its abolition as 
necessary and desirable. All that matters from the Nazi 
point of vie^v is that the decisive power in the industrial 
system has been assumed by that organ which, according 
to the Nazi creed, is the legitimate holder of all power: a 
central government based upon the “Fuhrer’s will” or 
the ”law of the race.” In other words, to say that Nazism 
is the destruction of freedom— as is, of course, only too 
true— in no way disproves the Nazi claim that their govern- 
ment has legitimate power and that, therefore, their society 
is a functioning industrial society. The attack on Nazism 
has therefore to start with a refutation of the Nazi claim 
that theirs can be a functioning society. 

The starting point of Nazi political theory was the con- 
viction that the modern industrial mass-production plant 
is the model for a totalitarian state. Twenty years ago that 
was said by the two writers who have influenced Nazi social 
policies and theories more than anybody else: the novelist 
Ernst*Juenger and the romanticist socialist Moeller van 
den Bruck. The organizations of Nazism are pre-eminently 
designed to take hold of, and to integrate, urban masses. 
All Nazi organizations including the party itself are con- 
structed of small “cells”— a city block, a factory, a university, 
^his system only \vorks in a physical environment in which 
people live closely together. From the earliest days of the 
Nazi mo\’cment there have been complaints that the 
organization does not function in rural surroundings 
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where the required close super\ision and hierarchy of 
petty bosses become unwoikable. The spectacular ad\cmce 
o£ Nazism began in 1927— l^ng before liie Depression— 
the first application oi^hesc principles to an industiial city: 
Berlin* Bel ore that time Nazism, while suppuited by 
powerful rural and small middle-class elements, never 
could organize for large-scale political action. The model 
Nazi organization was built in the great indus:rial Berlin 
suburb of Siemenstadt where the organization of the 
workers in the factories— the '’factor} cell”— is the basis 
for the organization of the population after ^vorking hours, 
and where the factory politician is at the same time the 
ward boss. 

This may seem to contradict Nazi ideolog} with its 
glorification of the farmers, its ‘'Lebensraum'' and its 
‘blood and soib’ slogan. Of course, all this cheap 
Wagnerian pseudo-romanticism goes on. It is e\en 
probable that; Hitler himself belietes.in it. But that 
matters as little as Columbus’ lifelong belief that what he 
discovered was really the Indies. The reality of Hitlerism 
is anything but romantic; it is anything but ^Vagnerian, 
and it is totally free from any glorification of the farmer 
or the soil. Actually, in Nazism, the farmer has been made 
an outcast. The famous “Hereditary Farm Law,” which 
pretends to give the farmer perpetual and secure o^vi:ier- 
ship of his land, really gives the land perpetual and secure 
ownership of the farmer. It is a return to villeinage under 
which the farmer resigns his claim to status and function 
in society in order to have an imaginary protection ogainst 
society. If— as seemed possible at several stages during the 
last ten years— the Nazis had decided to collectivize all 
farms on the Soviet model, it would hardly have made any 
difference to the social structure of the Nazi system. The 
Nazi agrarianism is nothing but a stage property— 
even as such, shoddy. The emphaMs of the Nazi regime 
has been from the beginning on the political organization 
of total industrial production. The real internal enemies 
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of Nazism from the beginning have been the ruling classes 
of the pre-industrial, the mercantile society.* 

The concept of man’s nature on ivhich Nazism bases 
itself is that of Heroic Man. And ^vhe purpose of society 
in which ‘the man of Nazism finds his fulfilment is War 
and Conquest. 

That war is the main purpose of society, the true 
fulfilment of man’s nature and the basic principle of 
social order and political organization, has certainly been 
a fundamental conviction of the Nazi leaders and 
theoreticians from the time ivhen their movement ivas 
nothing but one of countless back-parlour conventicles. 
But to say that Heroic Man became the basis of Nazi 
society, and tvar its purpose because Hitler and his lieu- 
tenants wanted it so, is far too simple. Actually, there were 
for many years attempts within the Nazi party and the 
Nazi leadership to find an alternative basic principle. 

But no alternative could do the job of providing a basis 
for the social integration and the political power of a 
totalitarian industrial system. Only total armament could 
provide the jobs for the unemployed. Military or semi- 
military organizations were the only ones in which the 
individual member of the industrial system could be given 
status and function independent of economic status and 
economic Junction. And only war and’ the preparation for 
it enabled the central government to establish complete 
and direct control of the productive system and to take 
over the political and social poorer ivielded before by the 
industerial managers and the union leaders. 

Most people probably believe that it is this creed of war 
and conquest ^vhich has made Nazism the world danger 

* Even Nfizi racial anti-Semitism is primarily a means to destroy the 
representative class of the mercantile society: the upper bourgeoisie of 
prc\Cv:ssional men, bnnhers, merchants, indnstrialists, etc. The particular 
H'^torical and social conditions which led to the identification of this class 
with the Jews and Non- Aryans in Central Europe, and the reasons why 
racial fas ajjainst rclicrious) anti-Semitism meant the actual destruction of 
^s class have been discussed in detail in the chapter “Miracle or Mirage?" 
in my End of Economic Man. 
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which it is today. Actually, it is this very creed xvhich may 
have prevented Nazism from conquering the world. Most 
people would also think that this single-minded devotion 
to war and conquest ig the main source of the strength of 
the Nazis. But it is probably their greatest and their fatal 
weakness. And only too many people believe that Nazism 
would have been harmless but for its religion of militarism. 
But it is this very creed of war and conquest which will 
ultimately prove to have been the factor that defeated 
Nazism. That Hitlerism could find no other basis for 
industrial society than war and conquest may eventually 
turn out to have been the salvation for those who hate and 
repudiate Nazism and all it stands for. Far from being the 
source of the Nazis* strength, their basic purpose of war 
and conquest is the root of their real failure. Far from 
being the greatest threat to .freedom, it may well be the 
one thing that has given us a chance to ^vork for a free 
industrial society. 

Because the Nazis could not find any other basis for 
their society than war and conquest, theirs has not become 
a functioning society. No people in the Western world— 
not even the Germans— have been willing to accept war as 
the ultimate, the highest aim of society. Consequently, the 
attempted integration of the individual into society 
through status and function in the Nazi organizations 
has failed to become a valid functioning integi-ation. The 
individual has not accepted war and conquest as the basic 
aims of life— neither of his own, individual life nor of the 
life of the group. 

This failure of Nazism to develop an industrial society 
on any basis but war and conquest, and with any other con- 
cept of man’s nature than that of Heroic Man, has given 
those of us who believe in freedom a chance to fight for it. 
More, it has rallied to the cause of freedom millions ixlpo 
had already given up freedom— except for empty lio service.^ 
There is little doubt that the great masses in the industrial 
system— at least in Europe— could have been persuaded to 
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abandon freedom and to accept slavery. All they asked for 
was security. The famous, or rather infamous, declaration 
of a group of French Socialists just before the outbreak o£ 
the war, that they would rather be Hi^^ler^s slaves than fight 
a war, onlj^ said aloud what millions of others ivcre think- 
ing. And the English newspaper imter who, after Munich, 
declared that the Czechs ought to be grateful as they were 
no^v able to live in peace and security instead of in constant 
dread of war, was also no isolated phenomenon. 

Had Nazism been able to find any other basis tor slavery 
than war and conquest, its totalitarian revolution might 
have swept Europe without encountering any resistance at 
all. Whenever the Nazis pretended to consider another 
basis for totalitarianism than ^var and conquest, they found 
immediate response in other countries. There was a 
desperate hope am.ong the industrial masses, rich and poor, 
right and left alike— to be given a secure and non-militant 
basis for slavery. In France, the Nazi propaganda slogan 
of a total state based on the pseudo-romanticism of the 
Youth Movement converted many, especially on the Left, 
to “collaboration” with Hitler aiid Hitlerism. In England, 
the hope of a Nazism based on the “body beautiful” even 
found expression in a feeble but government-sponsored 
imitation, the Keep Fit campaign which was fortunately 
speedily buried under the ruins of Munich. 

These may appear very minor aberrations of a hysterical 
and mentally unbalanced period. But as symptoms they 
are important. They sho^v the attraction which Hitler’s 
totalit^ianism would have had upon the industrial coun- 
tries of Europe had he but been able to offer security as the 
basis of his slavery. 

But Nazism could only offer war as the basis of slavery. 
The peoples of Europe were not willing to accept war and 
copquest as the basic purpose of society. They were thus 
i&>rced by the Nazis themselves to repudiate slavery. The 
people who, above all, wanted security even at the price of 
freedom, notv have to fisrht for their freedom. Hitler him- 
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self— nobody else— has unwittingly and unwillingly given 
freedom a meaning and a value it had all but lost. 

This does not mean that a defeat of Hitlerism will in- 
evitably bring about^T free society. On the contrary, it is 
certain that this defeat by itself will not even create a 
functioning industrial society, let alone one which is also 
free. After a war as destructive and as uprooting as this, 
the people will above all demand a functioning society. 
They will be even more ready than they were before the 
war, to sacrifice freedom, if this should appear to be the 
necessary price for a comprehensible, meaningful and 
functioning order. The gi'eatest danger today is that we 
shall defeat Hitler's totalitarianism of war only in order tc 
replace it by one of peace and security. AH the schemes foi 
post-war order which place the security of permanent peace 
above all other goals— such as, for instance, that of a world 
superstate— come dangerously close to abandoning freedom 
and to a totalitarianism which would be all the more 
threatening as it would be much harder to attack, morally 
and physically, than Hitler's. 

We cannot expect a free industrial society as an in 
evitable and logical consequence of victory. Victory h 
only the first condition. But there is at least a good chance 
today that we shall succeed. It is certain that a functionins 
industrial society of the Western peoples will grmv out oi 
this war— if there is to be a West. It is for the basis and 
structure of this society that the war is being fought. Pre 
cisely because the very foundations of our society are the 
stakes in this war it should be possible to mai^e this 
functioning industrial society a free society. 

So far in this book we have tried to answer the question: 
What is a functioning society and what is wanted to give 
the industrial system a functioning society? Now 'ive shall 
have to answer the equally basic question: What is a tree 
society? 



CHAPTER SIX 


FREE SOCIETY AND FREE GOVERNMENT 

Shortly before the United States entered this war the City 
of New York staged a ‘‘freedom rally” under the slogan: 
“It’s fun lo be free.” It is unlikely that the choice of this 
slogan was dictated by anything more profound than the 
conviction of those great thinkers, our modern advertising 
and propaganda sages, that a “consumers’ demand” and a 
“market” can be created for ideas in the same way, by the 
same means, and to the same end as for lipstick. Yet as a 
symptom the incident Avas important. It illustrates the 
confusion and the loss of political sense and understand- 
ing which is the greatest Aveakness of the free countries to- 
day, To say that it is fun to be free comes close to a 
repudiation of the real freedom. The mob of Imperial 
Rome at least never pretended that circuses and freedom 
were identical. It had the courage to admit that it pre- 
ferred circuses. 

Freedom is not fun. It is not the same as individual 
happiness, nor is it security or peace and progress. It is 
not the state in Avhich the arts and sciences flourish. It is 
also not good, clean government or the greatest Avelfare of 
the greatest number. This is not to say that freedom is 
inherently incompatible Avith all or any of these values— 
though it may be and sometimes Avill be. But the essence 
of freedom lies elseAv^here. It is responsible choice. Freedom 
is not^o much a right as a duty. Real freedom is not 
freedom from something; that Avould be licence. It is 
freedom to choose betAveen doing or not doing something, 
to act one Avay or another, to hold one belief or the 
opposite. It is never a release and alAvays a responsibility. 
ItAl'not “fun” but the heaviest burden laid on man: to 
decide his OAvn individual conduct, as well as the conduct 
of society, and to be responsible for both decisions. 

Unless there are decision and responsibility there is no 
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freedom. Theie may be happiness, security, peace, and 
progress. But it would be the happiness and peace of that 
most despotic tyranny, that oi Dostoevsky's Gland Inquisi- 
tor who did not evef* leave to his subjects the right to be 
unhappy or the decision whether they wanted to live in 
peace and security or not. 

We know that freedom is not a “primitive” state of 
human existence. Primitive society every^vhere and at any 
time tries to eliminate both choice and responsibility— the 
first through a rigid system of customs, taboos, and tradi- 
tions; the second through magic ritual. Nor does man 
instinctively incline toward freedom. The “well-adjusted” 
person will try instinctively to run away from the burden ' 
of choice and the weight of responsibility. If there is one 
statement that is more contrary to the facts than that man 
is born free, it is that man will choose freedom if only left 
to himself. Psychologically, the Gi and Inquisitor of 
Dostoevsky’s legend ivas certainly right when he main- 
tained against Jesus that man would rather be a happy 
slave than a responsible freeman. 

Yet freedom is the “natural” state of human existence. 
It is neither the original condition of man historically nor 
his instinctive or emotional choice psychologically. But it 
is natural, necessary and inevitable mctapliysically— though 
only under one philosophical concept of man’s nature. 
Freedom is not only possible, it is inevitable on the basis 
of the belief that every single human being has to choose 
between good and evil. No man, no group of men can 
escape this choice; for no man nor any group of rAen can 
ever be in possession of absolute knoivledge, absolute 
certainty, absolute truth, or absolute right. 

The only basis of freedom is the Christian concept of 
man’s nature: imperfect, weak, a sinner, and dust dc^^lined 
unto dust; yet made in God’s image and responsibl^'^^or 
his actions. Only if man is conceived as basically and ^ 
immutably imperfect and impermanent, is freedom phil- 
osophically both natural and necessary. And only if he is 
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seen as basically and inescapably responsible for his acts 
and decisions, in spite of his imperfection and imperman- 
ence, is freedom politically possible as well as required. 
Any philosophy which claims perfect, ^n for human beings 
denies freedom; and so does a philosophy that renounces 
ethical responsibility. 

An assumption of human perfection or of a known or 
knowable process of human perfectibility leads inescapably 
to t)Tanny and totalitarianism. Freedom is impossible as 
soon as only one man out of the whole of humanity is 
assumed perfect or more nearly perfect than his fellow 
men. For the assumption of human perfection or perfecti- 
bility renounces man's right and duty to choose. 

The perfect man is in possession of absolute truth. He 
is at least closer to it than his fellow men; or he knows an 
infallible method to reach it. But if absolute truth is 
known or knowable there is no pistification for doubt or 
for choice. There can be no freedom against absolute 
(ruth, no opposition against absolute right. To choose 
differently when truth is known, to decide for oneself when 
right has spoken, is at best folly. If stubbornly persisted in, 
it becomes idekedness and treason. 

Any man assumed perfect or perfectible is not only 
entitled to absolute rule but has a moral obligation to 
assume the rule. He must disregard criticism, opposition 
and dissenting counsel. Since he, and he alone, knows what 
is good for his subjects, he is in duty bound to suppress all 
their ^pressions of the freedom of choice and decision. 
Torture and concentration camps for dissenters, the firing 
squad for opponents, and a secret police spying on every- 
body's words, deeds, and thoughts are perfectly legitimate 
from /he point of view of the ruler who claims or is 
acr.j7rded perfection or perfectibility. For those who do 
“Trtbt accept his dictates ‘tepudiate truth deliberately. They 
willingly and wittingly choose evil. 

All this is just as true if we substitute a group of men for 
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the one infallible ruler. No other government but tyranny 
is possible on the basis of the assumption that one man or 
one group ol men is right or likely to be right. And no 
tyranny could be mci'‘'e oppressi^^e or more complete than 
that based on the claim to absolute truth and absolute 
right. “Ye shall be as gods, knoTving good and evil” has for 
ever been the advice of the Serpent. 

There can also be no freedom if man is not held re- 
sponsible for his decisions between good and evil, true and 
false. Without responsibility there can only be anarchy and 
a war of all against all. 

To deny responsibility is to deny that there is an abso- 
lute good or an absolute truth. But freedom becomes 
meaningless if thei’e is only relative good or relative evil. 
Decisions would have no ethical meaning; they would be 
nothing but an arbitrary guess without consequences. 

There are many people today who are perfectly willing 
to admit that no man can claim possession of absolute truth 
or absolute reason. The basis for their admission is, hotv- 
ever, not the imperfection of man but the non-existence of 
absolutes. They do not doubt man*s perfection; they 
doubt God’s existence. Hence they deny that there is any 
ethical responsibility for decisions. And they deny freedom 
fully as much as the man who says; “I am God.” The rela- 
tivist and, the pragmatist say in effect that the decision 
ought to go to the stronger; for everything is equally 
socially workable. Whoever can make his view prevail is 
therefore right. On this basis there can be no reason why 
the freedom of the weaker should be protected, -er tvhy 
he should even be allowed to express his dissenting 
opinion. 

It may be said that freedom is possible only ^ the j 
assumption that in a conflict of fundamentals either J 
is likely to be wrong and certain to be at least partiaHy^ 
wrong. If one side is assumed to be likely to be right, there 
can be no freedom. The other side could not demand a ^ 
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right to advocate an opinion which dissents from what is 
presumed to be the truth. It ^vould not even have a right 
to have such an opposing view. Also, in order to have 
freedom, it must be assumed that tl^ere is absolute truth 
and absolute reason— though for ever beyond man’s gi'asp. 
Otherwise there could be no responsibility; without re- 
sponsibility there Tvould be no reason other than material 
interests to have any opinion at all, and no right to voice 
it except the right of the stronger. 

Freedom is the strength arising out of inherent human 
weakness. It is the scepticism based upon profound faith. 
If one man were perfectly good there could be no freedom, 
as* he would be entitled to absolute rule. And if one man 
were perfectly evil he 'would inevitably possess himself of 
absolute rule. If all men ^vere perfectly good or perfectly 
evil, there need be no freedom since there never Tvould be 
any doubt about any decision. It is only because no man is 
perfectly good or perfectly evil that there is a justification 
of freedom. And only because it is everybody’s personal 
duty to strive for the good is there a need for freedom. 

Freedom, as 'ive understand it, is inconceivable outside 
and before the Christian era. The history of freedom does 
not begin with Plato or Aristotle. Neither could have 
visualized any rights of the individual against society, 
although Aristotle came closer than any man in the pre- 
Christian era to the creed that man is inherently imper- 
fect and impermanent. Nor does the history of freedom 
begin with those Athenian “totalitarian liberals,” the 
Sophis&s who denied all responsibility of the individual 
because they denied the existence of absolutes. 

The roots of freedom are in the Sermon on the Mount 
and in the Epistles of St. Paul; the first flower of the tree 
of liKorty was St. Augustine. But after two thousand years 
of-Oievelopment from these roots we still have trouble in 
dinderstanding that fr&dom is a question of decision and 
responsibility, not one of perfection and efficiency. In 
other words, we still confuse only too often the Platonic 
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question: tvhat is the best government? with the Christian 
question: what is a free society? 

It is impossible define freedom in other than in- 
dividual teims— as a nght and duty which can neither be 
taken from the individual nor be evaded or delegated by 
him. But this docs not mean that freedom has no social 
meaning. There has been no greater and no more fatal 
mistake than that of the early Lutheran theologians tvho 
declared the social sphere to be irrelevant, indifferent and 
outside individual decision and responsibility. Freedom is 
destroyed if it is confined to '‘inner freedom,” and responsi- 
bility to one’s private life. Indi\idual freedom require'^ 
free society for its fulfilment Yet there can be no ireedc 
of society against the individual. The right of society ^ 
protect itself against the individual is one limitation T 
freedom, not freedom itself. There can be no freedom c, 
the majority against the minority, no freedom of tlV 
stronger against the ^veaker. It is important to protect and 
preserve society. But it has nothing to do with freedom, 
except as restriction on it. T he legitimate rights of society, 
of the organization gi'oup, of the majority against the in- 
dividual, are the one limit to freedom. Its other limit is 
licence— the free individual choice without responsibility. 
To be “free” to choose between ice cream and plum 
pudding for dessert is not freedom, since no responsibility 
attaches to the decision. Freedom is thus for ever con- 
tained within, and limited by, those two states of un- 
freedom: the one in which there is no individual decision, 
and the other in ivhich there is no individual responsibility. 
The encroachment of the one or the other is thus for ever 
a threat to freedom. Too little individual decision on the 
one hand, too little individual responsibility on th.. other 
—are the end of freedom. ^ 

Man has the same right and the same duty to decide 
responsibly on the actions of the society of which he is 
a member as on his individual actions. He is not only his 
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brother’s keeper; man is his brother s brother, and as much 
a member oL the family as the brother. He cannot on the 
assumption of man’s nature, on which freedom is based, 
deny responsibility for the group of which he is a member. 
He also caunct evade the responsibility by shifting the 
decision to other shoulders— neither to those of an absolute 
monarch nor to a parliamentary majority. And no group 
can deny the individual the right to participate in the 
decisions. 

The political and social conclusions from the freedom 
of the indi\idual is self-government, self-government as a 
right and as a duty of the individual. If there is no in- 
s^ividual decision in the self-government, it is only a sham. 
/fBut it is just as much a sham and a camouflage for tyranny 
tif there is no individual responsibility. There must be 
r active, responsible, and spontaneous participation of the 
I individual in the government as his government, in its 
decisions as his decisions, in its burdens as his burdens. 
Political freedom is neither easy nor automatic, neither 
pleasant nor secure. It is the responsibility of the in- 
dividual for the decisions of society as if they were his 
own decisions— as in moral truth and accountability they 
indeed are. 

Freedom is an organizing principle of social life. It is 
not a social or political institution. Free societies with the 
most widely divergent basic institutions are conceivable 
and possible. But the institutions must ahvays be organized 
by and for the responsible decision of the members. 

Freedom is a purely formal principle. It always requires 
a concrete statement about what type of human activity is 
to be realized freely or what aim of society is to be fulfilled 
in freedom. There is no conflict between the concept of 
man as free and the concept of man as Spiritual Man or 
Economic Man. Any substantial concept of man can be 
made the basis of a free or of an unfree society. Freedom 
can be the organizing principle for any kind of society. 
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But a society is free only if it organizes its basic beliefs 
in freedom. That socially decisive sphere in which society 
seeks the fulfilment of its fundamental aims must be 
organized on the basis of responsible, individual decision. 

It is most important to realize that political and social 
freedom is freedom in the socially constitutive sphere— the 
sphere in which the values are the social values of a society, 
the rewards the social rewards, the prestige the social 
prestige, and the ideals the social ideals. In one society 
this will be the economic sphere; in another the religious; 
in a third, for instance in the Germany of the nineteenth 
century, the cultural sphere. Social and political freedom 
is thus not an absolute. If the socially constitutive sphere 
of a society is organized on the basis of the responsible 
decision of the individual, we have a free society— even if 
nothing else in that society should be free. If the socially 
constitutive sphere in a society is not free, the whole 
society is unfree; yet everything else may be completely 
uncontrolled and a matter of social indifference and 
individual licence. 

That freedom is an organizing principle of social life is 
one of the most important points in the theory and practice 
of politics. The failure to understand it has been re- 
sponsible for a great many misunderstandings and mis- 
takes. The Western world, for instance, found it almost 
impossible to understand that capitalist economic freedom 
was not freedom for the Balkan peasant. The national 
states which were organized in south-eastern Europe after 
1918 expected to create a functioning society by adopting 
the mercantile capitalism and the free market and money 
economy of the nineteenth-century West. But to the 
peasants who constitute the great majority in the Balkans, 
the economic sphere ^vas not a socially constitutive^sphere, 
and economic values were not social values. They had no 
ideal of economic progress and no belief that freedom anA 
justice could or should be realized in the economic sphere. 
Their society \vas tribal and religious. Economic freedom 
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to the Balkan peasants simply meant insecurity, the 
tyranny of the international market and the compulsion 
to choose and to act as a responsible individual in a sphere 
in which they saw neither need for. nor justification of, 
choice azid responsibility. The Balkan peasants value and 
cherish freedom more perhaps than anybody else in 
Europe; yet economic freedom was only a threat to them. 

This also explains the meaning and importance of 
political freedom— in the narrow formal sense of the 
word “political” in which it is confined to the sphere of 
organized government. There can be no free society unless 
it has a considerable degree of political freedom. 

But formal political freedom and free government do 
not constitute a free society in themselves. They are an 
essential condition of freedom but not its fulfilment. 

The political sphere is never in itself the socially con- 
stitutive sphere— except, perhaps, in a society engaged in 
total war. Political institutions are the mechanism through 
which power is organized for the fulfilment of society's 
purposes and decisions. Without free political institutions 
a free society could not be effectual; it could not translate 
its decisions into social reality. It could not institutionalize 
freedom in the form of responsible self-government. But if 
there is no freedom in the socially constitutive sphere the 
most perfectly free political institutions could not establish 
a free society. They would have nothing to do and would 
degenerate for lack of function. 

Fre&dom rests on ethical decisions. But the political 
sphere deals with poxver. And power is only a tool and in 
itself ethically neutral. It is not a social purpose and not 
an ethical principle. 

Ind,widually, power may xv^ell be the goal of personal 
ambition. But socially it is a servant; its organization is 
only a means to a socidl end. The role of po^ver in society 
may be likened to the role of money in an economy. 
Money may well be the goal of an individual's economic 
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activity. Yet if the economy is \iewed as a whole, money 
does not exist. It is simply a means to distribute the goods 
internally among the indhidnal members of the economic 
systems; socialh, the only product of an economy are the 
goods. Similarly, poster distributes rank and determines 
relations within a society; it is a means of internal organiza- 
tion. But the end of society is always an ethical purpose. 

This thesis would probably be generally accepted. But 
it leads to conclusions which contradict some of the most 
popular beliefs. It is today almost an axiom that political 
action or constitutional legislation is socially omnipotent. 
But if formal political freedom is only the condition and 
not the realization of freedom, purely political action 
cannot create freedom nor increase it to any decisive extent 
—once there is the necessary minimum of free government. 
And a free society cannot be legislated into existence— 
though it can be legislated out of existence if the nccessaiy 
minimum of free government is politically destroyed. The 
major risk in the building of a free society thus lies in the 
field of social institutions. 

To give a specific example; The respect and reverence 
for the Constitution in the United States is a social 
phenomenon which could not have been produced by 
legislative enactment. But it is far more important and 
effective for America’s free society than the actual pro- 
visions of the Constitution themselves, excellent though 
they are. Without the greatness of the Constitution, the 
reverence might never have become the moral force it is. 
But lyilhout this reverence the excellence of the Con- 
stitution would have been of no avail. The respect and 
reverence for the Constitution did by no means follow 
automatically from its excellence. There have been con- 
stitutions as good or perhaps even better in theory .which 
never became social institutions and which, consequently, 
failed completely to safeguard freedom. The Constitutions 
of the German Republic from 1919 to 1933 is a case in 
point. 
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The Founding Fathers deserve all the admiration given 
them for their ivork. But their great achicAcment miglit 
have been in vain without the great presidents of the 
“Virginia JD) nasty,” Avithoul John Marshall, and without 
Lincoln. It is iherefore a real danger that avc today have 
come rather close to forgetting that freedom rests upon 
beliefs and social institutions and not upon laAvs. If we 
want to haAe a free society, must learn again that the 
formal act of legislative enactment does not create or 
determine institutional structure, social beliefs, and 
human nature. 

Hoav much free government and formal political free- 
dom are needed as the minimum for a free society, is a vital 
question. But it can hardly be decided theoretically or in 
terms applicable to every type of society. 

We have learned that the old controversy betAveen 
monarchical and republican forms of government has 
nothing to do Avith freedom, Avhich is equally possible 
and can be equally destroyed under either. 

A free society may be possible Avith far less free govern- 
ment and far less formal political freedom than the halcyon 
days of 1919 or 1927 Avould have regarded as a minimum. 
At least, by comparison Avith the modern unfree totali- 
tarian society, the Imperial Germany of 1880 appears 
definitely a free society. The very limited degree of formal 
political freedom enjoyed by the Germans of tlie middle 
nineteenth century Avas apparently enough to make pos- 
sible ^ very real and very considerable freedom in the 
economic and cultural spheres. And these Avere the socially 
constitutive spheres in German mid- Victorian society. The 
people in the Nazi-conquered countries— and in Germany 
too— AN%uld need only a fraction of their former political 
freedom to overthroAv^ the Nazi tyranny and to rebuild a 
free society. And both the Nazi and Bolshevik secret police 
act on the assumption that one grain of the yeast of 
political freedom Avould spoil a ton of totalitarian dough. 
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It formal political treedom is only a pre-requisite of a 
free society but not its fulfilment, there are laige areas in 
social life in which no freedom can meaningfully exist 
For freedom is responsible choice; and there aie spheres 
in every culture and in every society in which there is 
either no choice or no responsibility for the choice. 
Because freedom is an ethical principle of social choice, 
it has little or nothing to do with those two great areas of 
human activity and satrfaction: the technical one, in 
which there is no ethical choi^'e; and the area of social in- 
difference, in tvhich no responsibility attaches to decisions. 
Only the socially constitutive sphere can be tree or 
free; for only in this sphere are there both choice and 
responsibility. 

It is obviously not an ethical or political question 
whether a right angle has ninety or ninety-five degrees, 
whether a devaluation of the dollar will raise commodity 
prices, whethei sugar production in Austialia ivould be 
possible or profitable, or ivhether a railroad from Ne^v 
York to Washington should be laid along one route or 
the other. These are technical questions. There can be 
a great deal of discussion about them, a great deal of dis- 
agreement among the experts, a tremendous amount of 
agitation and ‘‘free discussion.” These questions constitute 
the great bulk of the daily problems of an individual and 
of a society. But to everyone there is one correct anstver. 
What is correct today may be made incorrect tomorrow by 
an advance in our knowledge or experience or by changes 
in the facts; but at any given time and place ther^is one 
optimum. And this optimum is provable, measurable, 
demonstrable; in other rvords, it is objectively correct. It 
may be a mathematical proof, or a proper accounting 
method, engineering, or profiiability— any of the >ests of 
success which the pragmatists call “workability.” Always 
there is one correct answer— and that means that the’ 
human will does not enter. Without human will, how- 
ever, there can be no choice. And without choice there is 
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no freedom. The whole technical or scientific field is, in 
other words, ethically neutral; and freedom, like all other 
basic values, is an ethical value.*' 

This means, on the one hand, that the attempts to create 
a “Marxist” biology or a “Nazi” physics are as much non- 
sense as the talk about a “democratic” psychology. Such 
scientific or technical questions as the chemical composi- 
tion of the atmosphere of the planets, the greatest amount 
of tax that can be raised from the smallest number of tax- 
payers, the effects of a neiv drug, and so on, are concerned 
with measurable and demonstrable facts. They furnish the 
means to realize political, social, or cultural decisions. But 
they are not decisions themselves. They answer the ques- 
tion: how can we reach a given aim? But the basic 
decisions are decisions about aims. We have to choose 
what is desirable; we have to determine the greater good 
or the lesser evil in the case of conflicting aims. We have 
to decide ^vhat sacrifice ^ve are willing to make for a certain 
achievement, and at what point the sacrifice outweighs the 
advantages. But the scientist, the engineer, the economist, 
the expert, are not concerned at all with these political 
problems. Their work does in no way determine the basic 
decisions which are value, that is, ethical decisions. Their 
ansxFers are equally valid ivhether society is free or unfree. 

There is no real decision, no real alternative, no ques- 
tion of good or evil in the field of techniques. But there 
is no social responsibility in those spheres of social and 
individual life which are socially indifferent. Whether an 
Ametican in the 1930*5 belonged to the Baptists or the 
Methodists, whether he was a Mason, a Rotarian, or a 
Shriner, whether he went to Harvard or to North Dakota 
Teachers* College or quit school at sixteen— all these may 
have been momentous decisions for the individual him- 
self. But no social responsibility attached to them. They 
were decisions in a sphere of social indifference. The so- 

* I am fully aware that this is a denial of the existence of ‘'scientific 
truth"; there can be only scientific correctness. 
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called freedom of decision in these spheres is not freedom 
at all; it is permissible licence. The so-called tolerance in 
these spheres is not tolerance at all, but indifference. 
Tolerance for your neighbour’s opinions and actions not 
only presupposes tha^ you must consider him wrong; it 
also means that you must consider his actions or opinions 
important. They must be in a sphere ivliich matters 
morally or socially. To tolerate something that does not 
matter is neither a virtue nor a vice. 

This does not mean that indifference is bad. It only 
means that it has no direct bearing on the question of 
freedom. A society can be free yet lay donn the most rigi^l 
rules of behaviour in the socially not constitutive sphere. 
Victorian England would be one example. And a society 
would be iinfree which permitted absolute licence in the 
socially indifferent spheres, but no responsible decision in 
the socially constitutive sphere; this was, for instance, the 
structure of the empires of antiquity. 

It is one of the oldest and most hotly debated questions 
of politics whether a rigid code or complete indifference 
in the socially indifferent spheres is more conducive or less 
dangerous to freedom. It is the debate between authori- 
tarianism, or collectivism, and individualism. Mvich is to 
be said for each side. Up to a point the argument is correct 
that too much rigidity in the indifferent spheres tends to 
undermine the fieedom of decision in the socially con- 
stitutive sphere. But the opposite argument is also true 
within limits, that too much licence in the indifferent 
spheres undermines the responsibility in the social!*/ con- 
stitutive sphere. 

It must be realized, hoivever, that the issue between 
authoritarianism and individualism is an issue under 
freedom— or unfreedom— and ^not a discussion '*'*abo’it 
freedom itself. 

To sum up: A free society is one in which the socially 
constitutive sphere is organized on the principle of the 
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responsible decision of the members of the society. A free 
society is possible only if man is seen as basically and 
inherently imperfect and impcrfectible— yet responsible 
for not being perfect or perfectible. There can be no 
freedom if one man or one group of men— ho^re^ er large 
or small— is assumed to be inherently perfect or perfectible. 
Its claim to perfection or perfectibility is a claim to abso- 
lute rule. 

There can also be no freedom if a man-made absolute is 
set up as the one and exclusive goal of human endeavour, 
or as the one and exclusive rule of individual or social con- 
duct. The man-made absolute may be peace or war, 
economic progi'ess or security, the Nordic Race or the 
greatest happiness of the greatest number. Each of these 
must destroy freedom if set up as The Absolute. 

Every man-made absolute is a flight from freedom. It 
denies choice in favour of a determinism under ^vhich 
men act “inevitably.** It denounces responsibility for a 
tyranny under ^vhich any action is justified if it conforms 
to the commands or demands of the absolute ruler with 
his absolute truth. On the other hand, freedom is possible 
only if the existence of true absolutes is assumed as certain; 
otlierwise, there can be no responsibility. 

Against the idealists who set up as absolute and exclusive 
their own concepts and ideals, the defenders of freedom 
must always be realists. But against the realists, positivists, 
functionalists, pragmatists, relativists, etc., who deny the 
existence of beliefs and ideals, the defenders of freedom 
musw^ always be idealists. For freedom is in meaning and 
essence dualistic. It is based on the polarity between man*s 
imperfection and his responsibility. Without this basic 
faith there can be no freedom, whatever the laws and the 
constitution of a society. 

Freedom is not a supreme goal. It is not a goal at all 
but an organizing principle. It is not a priori. It is a con- 
clusion from the Christian dogma of man’s nature; the 
right of choke and the responsibility for it are truly a 
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prioris. Freedom, in other words, is not a concrete institu- 
tional form. It is a faith—a faith in man’s being at the 
same time a ''proud and yet a wretched thing.” 

2 

If freedom is possible only on the assumption that man 
is inherently imperfect and imperfcctible, it can exist only 
under organized government. The absence of government 
—the utopia of the anarchists— can never be freedom. 
Anarchy is a state in tvhich the perfectly good and the per- 
fectly wise can live, and in which the perfectly evil must 
live. Angels do not need a government and devils cannot 
organize one. Neither of them could or need be free. 
Hobbes's lamous foundation of government upon a con- 
tract between perfectly evil men engaged in perpetual civil 
war is a non sequitur. The conclusion from his assump- 
tions regarding human nature should have been that the 
war of all against all would go on until there is either only 
one master with all the rest slaves, or only one man alive 
with all the rest killed. But there is no warrant in Hobbes’s 
scheme of human nature for the sudden conversion of the 
human brutes to that moderation and reasonableness 
which leads them to accept a government. The argument 
that the reasonably certain expectancy of one slice of bread 
is preferable (o the desperate gamble for the whole loaf has 
never converted greed or lust for power. 

The imperfect, however, must have a government be- 
cause they can and must be free. They must have objective 
rules, they must have authority, they must have a final 
arbiter and they must have organized force to give sanction 
to the rules and social decisions. Organized government is 
both the sign of man’s weakness and imperfectioti. and 
the means to convert this tveakness into the strength of 
freedom. v. 

That man needs an organized government is another 
way of saying that he needs an organized society. Organized 
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government is a necessary part—though by no means the 
whole— of society. To be free, a government must, how- 
ever, be a great deal more than just legally and politically 
organized. It must above all be limited, both as to the 
extent and the exercise of its power. It must be responsible. 
And it must be substantially self-government. 

Each of these demands follotvs directly from the assump- 
tion regarding the nature of man on which alone freedom 
can be based. No man, ho^vever elected or selected, can be 
perfect. Hence, no man can be allowed to rule absolutely; 
whatever the government, there must be limits to its 
powers beyond which it cannot go without becoming a 
despotism. 

The old demand that government acts be public and 
according to definite rules has the same source. If the 
government is not bound to formal rules of procedure, 
there would be no barrier against arbitrariness. Hence, 
one of the greatest safeguards of freedom has been the 
judicial review of administrative acts in Anglo-American 
constitutional latv and practice. That administrative 
officers and administrative agencies are accountable and 
responsible to the law courts for their official acts is per- 
haps the most successful institutional limitation on bureau- 
cratic omnipotence. Judicial supervision of administrative 
agencies may actually be more important as a safeguard of 
freedom than the justly celebrated right of the American 
courts to review legislative acts. At least government in 
England did not become arbitrary, though the English 
courts can control only administrative acts and cannot set 
aside Acts of Parliament. But on the Continent of Europe 
administrative arbitrariness has been a severe threat to 
freedom. Even where there were special administrative 
courts dispensing a special administrative code, bureau- 
cracy could not be limited and controlled effectively. And 
this administrative ADmnipotence undermined self-govern- 
ment far more than the lack of judicial control of the 
legislative. This was particularly true of France where 
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administrative acts are held to be outside ordinary law- 
in contrast to the Anglo-American subordination of 
administration to the courts. 

The demand that government be a ‘‘government of laws 
and not oi men” is legalistic nonsense ii taken literally. 
Government is necessarily in the hands of men. It is neces- 
sarily concerned with decisions. It is necessarily “political.” 
It deals with matters in which assertion stands against 
assertion, interest against interest, cieed against creed— 
with no infallible or automatic criterion which is best. 
There is no greater mistake than the attempt to take the 
politics out of government. If it is done by making a ciyik 
seivice bureaucracy omnipotent and by entrusting political 
decisions to the expert selected by the merit system of com- 
petitive examinations, it leads not only to the government 
of the least fit but straight to the tyranny of the printed 
form. And there is nothing more despotic than bureau- 
cratic rules made absolute. 

The basic decisions of government— the substance of 
politics— cannot be made subject to automatic rules; there 
would be no decision lelt. But it is equally true that the 
forms of the decision, the techniques and the modus in 
which a free goM^rnmeni exercises its power, have to be 
prcdiclable, public, and subject to some impersonal rule- 
in other words, limited in their exercise by objective rules 
of procedure. 

The demands that free government be responsible, and 
that it be substantially self-government, are more of -less 
overlapping. Both are based upon the assumption that 
man has a responsibility for his decisions which he can 
neither evade nor delegate. An irresponsible government 
would be a government which has taken the burden bf the 
decision off the shoulders of the citizens. It would make 
little difference whether the governrhent is irresponsible 
because it has arrogated to itself irresponsible poiver, or 
because such poiver has been delegated to it. And the 
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moral responsibility of the individual for the acts of his 
government is only very incompletely realized by the 
formal responsibility of the government to the citizens. 
To make a government a free government the active 
responsible participation of the citizens in the government 
is needed. No government can be free in which the 
citizens do not assume voluntarily the burden of self- 
government. 


3 

Are free government and majority rule compatible? 
The almost automatic response of the Western world to the 
question today would be. that the two are synonymous. 
Free government and majority rule are commonly used as 
freely interchangeable terms. Actually, majority rule is no 
more identical ^vith free government than is minority or 
one-man rule. Popular government is compatible with 
freedom. Under very stringent conditions and limitations 
it is the best instrument for the realization of freedom. On 
the other hand, majority government can be incompatible 
with, and hostile to, freedom and free government. And 
the concept of majority rule popularly accepted today in 
the Western world is absolutely and diametrically opposed 
to freedom and a direct attack upon free government. 

Consciously or unconsciously, almost all modern doc- 
trines of popular government start from the premise that 
the majority decides ^vhat is right or wrong, or that its 
de^l::on creates right. At least, the majority is held more 
likely to be in possession of reason and truth than the 
minority. In other words, there is an assumption that the 
numerical majority is either perfection or nearer to perfec- 
tion than the minority. ^In a more extreme— and more 
usual— form the majority is simply identified with absolute 
truth and absolute right. What the majority decides to be 
right is right because the majority decides it is. Further 
appeal is impossible; indeed, this maxim has been pro- 
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claimed as an axiom and as incontrovertible. 

We are not interested here in the logical, philosophical 
or metaphysical implications of a theory which bases a 
quality: truth, upon a quantity: majority. We are con- 
cerned only with the question of practical politics; Is such 
a majority-rule theory compatible ^vith a free government 
and a free society? The answer is undoubtedly: No. The 
majority principle as it is commonly accepted today is a 
despotic, a tyrannical, an unfree principle. 

There could be no right of opposition against the 
majority if the majority either finds or creates right, truth, 
or goodness. The majority is the law. It is assumed to be 
either perfect or closer to perfection than the minority. 
As soon as it has been determined what fifty-one per cent 
of the people want, the other forty-nine per cent would 
have the moral duty to climb on the band ^vagon and join 
the majority. It may be theoretically possible under the 
majoritarian assumption to use free discussion, free speech, 
and other forms of doubt and dissent before the majority 
has spoken. But once the will of the majority has been 
established, there could not be a justification even for the 
expression of a doubt or of dissent. And in reality not 
even the limited freedom before majority decision is prac- 
tically possible under the majoritarian assumption. The 
absolute majority of today will at once perpetuate itself 
and will lay down final rules for all time to come. And 
how could it be stopped? If the majority has reason or 
right by virtue of being a majority, how and why should 
it be limited? ^ 

Under the majoritarian assumption as it is commonly 
held today, only the majority can have rights and duties. 
Yet freedom is a right and a duty of the minority and 
the individual, independent frojn, and against, thevights 
of the majority. Even the most absolutist majoritarian 
acknowledges that; he instinctively '^talks of individual 
freedom, civil liberties, and minority rights. There is 
really no room in his creed for individual freedom and 
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responsibility, or for civil liberties. Yet most present-day 
majoritarians think, though mistakenly, that their belief 
represents freedom; and they are subjectively sincere in 
their protest that they ^vant to strengthen civil liberties 
and minority rights. 

There is therefore a basic conflict between the objec- 
tive consequences of the belief of the modern majoritarian 
and his emotions— a conflict typical of the liberal. And the 
liberal parties have spent much time and ingenuity on 
attempts to resolve the conflict. The best they can do, how- 
ever, is to demand that the majority restrain itself volun- 
tarily, observe civil liberties, and grant protection for 
minorities. But in theory as well as in practice such self- 
restraint is both insufficient and impractical. 

In the first place, such self-limitation cannot create even 
the barest minimum of freedom. Minority protection and 
guarantees of civil liberties ensure only a negative 
freedom: the absence of unrestrained majority tyranny. 
But they give the individual neither choice nor responsi- 
bility; they are not positive freedom. They are vital, and, 
where they are not safeguarded, freedom and responsible 
self-government are impossible. But they still withhold 
from the individual the responsible participation in 
government which is both his right and his duty. 

Secondly— and more importantly— individual rights and 
civil liberties cannot be maintained or justified under the 
modern doctrine of majority rule, whatever the intention 
ofKhe liberal. If the majority finds or creates right and 
reason, can any minority, any dissident, be protected or 
even tolerated? And how would any restriction of majority 
rule be inalienable, permanent, and absolute? The majority 
would** always have the right to withdraw these voluntary 
concessions. At best, modern majoritarian theory and 
practice can regard' the rights and liberties of the in- 
dividual as polite but meaningless concessions to ancient 
superstition. But sooner or later these rights and liberties 
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must come to be regarded as reactionary barriers against 
the will o£ the people. They must appear as unjustified 
privileges of the few against the many, built and operated 
only by private pressure groups and interests. It will 
always be those rights and liberties, which are really safe- 
guards of individual freedom, that ^vill most likely be 
attacked in the name of majority and progress. For they 
will be the ones that come into conflict ^vith the majority 
will. True freedom, true inalienable idgiits, and true civil 
liberties cannot possibly be maintained under a creed that 
bases the right of the majority to rule on the claim of 
the majority to be right or more nearly right than the 
minority. Modern majoritarian doctrine is completely 
incompatible ^vith freedom. 

That the rule of the absolute majority is tyrannical has 
been a dogma of political thinking since the earliest days. 
But the usual conclusion of the reactionary— that monarchy 
or oligarchy is preferable—is as untenable as the opposite 
modern view of the majority-rule democrats. The counter- 
argument lor monarchy or oligarchy has never been con- 
cerned tvith freedom; it has always been that monarchy 
and oligarchy are better governments. We have here the 
most blatant example of the confusion between Christian 
politics concerned with free government, and Aristotelian 
politics concerned with the best government. All our 
theoretical and practical discussion of politics suffers from 
the fact that arguments about freedom are supported or 
opposed by arguments about the best government and vice 
versa. ^ 

It must be realized that the classic discussion about the 
best government denies freedom— tacitly but definitely. 
Freedom is possible only if it is firmly believed tha^ there 
is no such thing as a “best government”— not even a “better 
government.” Freedom is possible ‘only if no one par- 
ticular set of rulers— selected or elected one particular way 
—is assumed better or best. If they are regarded as the 
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best there can be no right o£ dissent and opposition against 
them, no choice for the citizen, no responsibility for the 
individual who would have done his duty by submitting 
to the superior wisdom of the wiser and better government. 
Those concerned with freedom will frankly admit that one 
particular free government may be a much less “gpod” 
government than one particular unfree one. All they have 
to say is that the argument is not relevant to the issue. 
They will also admit that that government is best in which 
the best rule. They will only deny that there is any pre- 
dictable or knowable Avay to pick the best. 

This, far from being an attack on democracy, actually 
strengthens it. We eliminate the weakest point in the 
democratic creed if we regard the question of the best 
government as something human beings can neither 
ansAver nor solve in any generally applicable and per- 
manently valid manner. For we can then drop the con- 
tention that election by the majority is the most rational 
method of selecting the best man. No other point in the 
traditional majority-rule doctrine has draAvn the enemy’s 
fire so persistently and Avith so much reason. It is simply 
an untenable and really a ridiculous proposition. But the 
difficulty disappears when it is realized that Ave are not 
talking about the best government and the selection of the 
best rulers but about free government and the realization 
of self-government. We can admit— as is only too obvious 
—that election by the majority in no Avay guarantees the 
selection of the Avise, the just, and the best. But the same 
is tr;'“ of any other method. It Avould be just as good or 
just as bad— hoAV good or hoAV bad depends upon the men 
who run it at any given time or place. For there is no 
definite and definable Avay to select the wise and the best. 
What matters is Avhether election by majority vote comes 
nearer to being a realization of free government than any 
other method or not. ^ 

There have been monarchies which were better govern- 
ments than democracies, democracies which were better 
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governments than monarchies, and oligarchies better than 
either. This tvill be found true, hoAvever “good govern- 
ment” is defined. The traditional reactionary argument 
has been that majority rule is tyranny ^vhilc monarchy and 
oligarchy are good; and the traditional radical argument 
has been that monarchy and oligarchy are tyrannies 
^vhile democracy is good. Both arguments are’ equally 
inconsistent and equally confused. Neither argues che 
other’s point. The question is not which is the better 
government but vdiich is more likely to allow a free 
government. Majority rule, if conceived in the terms 
in which it is usually defined today, is incompatible 
with freedom. But it is also true that monarchy c 
oligarchy is just as tyrannical if the monarch or thv 
ruling minority base their rule on a claim to be right ox 
more nearly right than the rest. If perfection is claimed 
for the ruler, there is no difference in the effects on freedom 
between one-man rule, the rule of the few, or the rule of 
the many. What is incompatible with Ireedom is not the 
number of sovereigns but the claim to perfection. Majority 
rule is neither a greater nor a lesser danger to freedom than 
one-man lule or oligarchy. 

Good government cannot be planned; it cannot be 
ensured by legal or institutional means. For good govern- 
ment is T function of those incalculable and intangible 
factors: the moral character of a society, and the genius 
of the individual statesman. Monarchy and oligarchy are 
intrinsically neither better nor worse than democracy. It 
is impossible even to establish as a hypothesis wh/oh of 
these ^vill more often be likely to be good than the others. 
There is no answer to the Aristotelian question. Indeed, 
there is no question if we believe that man is imperfect 
though responsible. For the Aristotelian questionain itself 
denies freedom. And the assumption of freedom denies 
the possibility of any “best government.” 


There can be no freedom if the majority is deemed per- 
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feet and unlimited. But the very imperfection and limita- 
tion of man and of government can be better expressed 
on a democratic than on any other basis. 

In the first place, the need for majority approval is one 
of the most stringent and most potent limitations on 
government ever devised. Though not enough in itself, 
die need to obtain the consent of the governed is a power- 
ful restriction of goi^ernmental poorer and a safeguard 
of political freedom. Nothing is less in concordance with 
the idea of freedom than a government that is just a slave 
of the majority. But no government is more likely to be 
a free government than one limited by the consent of the 
governed as expressed in a majority decision. 

Far more important even is the use of popular assem- 
blies, of popular vote and elections as an instrument for 
the realization of that most important requirement of a 
free government: self-government. No government can 
be free in irhich the citizens do not participate in the 
responsibilities and decisions. The majority vote can be 
made the most satisfactory device known to political ex- 
perience for the realization of the greatest possible approxi- 
mation to the ideal of self-government. But it should 
never be forgotten that it can be used just as well to 
deprive the individual citizen of his responsibility. 

' Popular government may be made more nearly a free 
go\^crnment than cither monarchy or oligarchy. Majority 
consent may provide a limitation of government. And 
the mechanism of votes and elections may be used to 
•reS^Le self-government. But popular government de- 
generates into tyranny if it becomes government of the 
divine right of a perfect or near-pcrfect majority. It dis- 
solves in anarchy if it is abused as the means through 
which die citizen shirks his responsibility and evades bis 
duty to participate in the social and political decisions. 

This theory of a free popular government will not sur- 
prise anyone who is even superficially acquainted with the 
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history of political theory. It is substantially the theory of 
Christian freedom which underlay the first great demo- 
cratic development in Europe: that of the fourteenth and 
fifteenth centuries. The political theorists of that time 
understood perfectly the need foi political freedom, the 
function of popular government and the danger of 
majority rule. This theory of popular government was 
also that of the Glorious Revolution of 1688, of the 
Federalist y of Burke, and of all the other “liberal Conser- 
vatives” down to Lord Acton and Mr. Justice Holmes. 
What has changed in the course of the last five centuries 
is the concrete, institutional realization; the basic theory 
has remained the same. 

Yet there is a fundamental difference between the tradi- 
tional Christian theory of freedom and the solution of the 
late eighteenth century on which was based the nine- 
teenth-century free society. The original theory Avas 
concerned only with formal political freedom; it was 
a theory of “free government,” not one of a “free society.” 
The Founding Fathers in America, however, and Burke in 
England centred their efforts on the establishment of a 
free society. They successfully achieved an integration of 
free government and free society. 

They not only understood that a free government is not 
in itself a free society. They also saw that without an 
integration of the two there could be no real safeguard 
against the t^vin dangers to free government: the degenera- 
tion of majority consent into majority rule, and the 
degeneration of popular self-government into pdirty 
tyranny. 

The great innovation of the late eighteenth-century 
“liberal conservatives” was the juxtaposition of political 
government and social rule. The nineteenth century based 
political power consciously on a principle of legitimacy 
different from that on which social '’rule ^vas based. It 
organized government and society in different institutions. 
And it limited the rule in the one sphere by that in the 
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Other. It is perfectly true, as has often been said by critics 
of the nineteenth'Centiiry solution, that there is no natural 
separation of political government and society. It is a 
purely artificial one, made by man in order to make pos- 
sible a fre’e go\ eminent and a iree society. It is also true 
that it cannot be demanded that there be no government 
in society. The socially constitutive sphere— ^vhatever it is 
—is far too important and far too “political” to go without 
government. But as already explained, the separation of 
the two spheres never had the meaning of laissez-faire 
which nineteenth-century liberalism read into it. Far from 
demanding that there be no rule in the socially constitu- 
tive sphere, the solution of the late eighteenth century pro- 
vided for a definite organization of power in that sphere. 
It demanded only that this government of society be 
different from the political government proper in its insti- 
tutions and in the basis of its legitimacy. 

To the great political thinkers of the generation of 1776 
we owe whatever freedom there has been in the Western 
world since. Their starting point was the idea that the 
consent of the majority as the ethical basis of free govern- 
ment had to be counterbalanced. Politically, legally, and 
institutionally there has to be a competing ethical prin- 
ciple for the power in the socially constitutive sphere. 
And this principle in the socially constitutive sphere had 
to be limited by a competing principle in political govern- 
ment. The starting point of Madison, Jefferson, Burke, 
and Hamilton was the conviction that any one ethical prw- 
evp}^ of power will become an absolutist^ i,e., a tyrannicaU 
principle unless checked , conti oiled ^ and limited by a com- 
peting principle. Constitutional safeguards on which the 
past has ahvays relied are not good enough. They have 
always *been overthrown. A monist basis of power must 
become an absolutist one." Because it is exclusive, it must 
come to be acceptecLas perfect— and as soon as this happens 
freedom is impossible. 
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As a philosophical principle, the separation of govern- 
ment in the political sphere Iroin social rule Avas not new. 
It is as old as the Clmslian theory ot iiee government. It 
was St. Augustine w^ho first separated societ); the City o[ 
God, from temporal got eminent. The same thought was 
expressed in the ianious theory of the “two swords”; the 
temporal one of political government wielded by the 
emperor, the sphitual one ot social order Aviclded b} the 
Church, through which the High Middle Ages attempted 
to find a free society. It brought out in \eiv clear 
form in ChicL Justice Coke’s juxtaposition of the common 
law against the law" of King and Parliament during the 
reign of the Stuarts, wdiich later became so decisive as, the 
theoretical basis tor that great buhvaik of fieedom, the 
United States Supreme Court, ^vith its right of judicial re- 
view of Congressional Acts. The refusal of the \Vest to 
adopt a Unitarian social order may c\cn be said to have 
been the real issue in the lireak wnth the Byzantine Empire 
in wdiich go\ eminent and society had become fused in the 
person of the emperor. Altogether the basic idea is as old 
as Plis counsel to rcndei unto Ciesar ivhat is CAesar’s. and 
unto the Lord what is the Lord’s. 

As a ^vorking principle of practical politics, how^c\cr, 
the separation o( go\crnmcnL and society originated with 
the generation ol 1776 rmcl 1787—1116 Founding Fathers of 
the American Reiolulion and the liberal conscri atives 
sucli as Burke in England. They "w ere the first wdio clearly 
recognized it to be the basis of freedom. They also under- 
stood that the essence of the solution is the separatia;v>of 
the tivo spheres and the juxtaposition of two independent 
principles of Icgitiiiiate powder. In all earlier theories the 
philosophical juxtaposition of the tw"o spheres had led to 
an attempt in practical politics to subordinate the^one to 
the other. In the solution of 177G for the first time they 
were used to balance each other. 

In the nineteenth-century society both spheres were 
autonomous, equal, and legitimate. In both the basis 
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was the responsible decision, the lespons^blc participati 
ot the citizens. But the basis ol this lule was a differe 
one in each sphere; majoiity consent made governme 
legitimate; pri\ ate propci ty i uled society. For tl 
economic ^phere was the socially constitutive snheie of t 
nineteenth century. Propel ty rights always limi ( 
majority rights and prevented their degeneration ir 
majority rule. Majority lights ahra)s checked propel 
rights and piexcnied their degeneration into plutocrac 
That properly lights were ihe basis for social rule L 
the particular society of the nineteenth century is not so 
important for the gencial principle. IVhat matteis is that 
a free society and a free go\einment arc possible only if 
there are not one but two competing bases of power: one 
of social and one of political oiganization. The great and 
lasting contribution ol the generation ol 1776 to the theory 
and practice ol lieedom is the icali/ation that a free 
popular go\ernmcnt— ho^\ever collect thcorctically-can- 
not be prevented in practice horn degenerating into mob 
tyranny or into the despotism ol the demagogue, unless 
there is a dualistic basis ol power. Freedom will endure 
only if the free government in the political sphere and 
the free rule in the socially constitutive sphere balance 
and check each other. This discovery represented the 
giealcst advance in political thinking since the days of the 
early Christian humanism ol the City Republics of 1350 
or 1400. It also ^vas the first fully satisfactory ansirer to 
the old question: how is the realization of a free society 
aiijjially possible? It must therefore be the starting point 
for all concrete political thinking about the free society of 
the future. 



CHAPTER SEVEN 


FROM ROUSSEAU TO HITLER 

is almost an axiom in contemporary political and 
itorical literature that our freedom has its roots in the 
lighlenment and the French Revolution. So general 
this bcliel:, so complete its acceptance, that the descen- 
ints of the eighteenth-century rationalists have pre- 
mpted for themselves the very name of Liberty in their 
designation as Liberals. 

It cannot be denied that the Enlightenment and the 
French Revolution contributed to the freedom of the 
nineteenth century. But their contribution was entirely 
negative; they \\ere the dynamite that blew away the debris 
of the old structure. In no uay, howe\er, did they con- 
tribute to the foundation of the new structure of freedom 
on which the ninctecnth-century ordci was built. On the 
contrary: The Enlightenment, the French Revolution, and 
their successors down to the rationalist Liberalism of our 
days arc in irreconcilable opposition to freedom. Funda- 
mentally, rationalist Liberalism is totalitarian. 

And every totalitaiian movement during the last two 
hundred yeais of 'Western history has giown out of the 
Liberalism cf its time. There is a straight line lioin 
Rousseau to Hitler— a line that takes in Robespierre, 
Marx, and Stalin. All of them grew out of the failme of 
the rationalist Liberalism of their times. They all retained 
the essence of their respecti\e liberal creeds, and all r:v2d 
the same mechanism to convert the latent and ineffective 
totalitarianism of the rationalist into the open and effec- 
tive totalitarianism of the revolutionary despot. Far from 
being the roots of freedom, the Enlightenment ..nd the 
French Revolution were ihe seeds of the totalitarian 
despotism which threatens the tvorld today. The fathers 
and grandfathers of Hitlerism are not mediaeval feudalism 
or nineteenth-century romanticism but Bentham and Con- 
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dorcet, the orthodox economists, and the liberal consti- 
tutionalists, Darwin, Freud, and the Behaviourists. 

The great discovery of the Enlightenment was that 
human reason is absolute. On this discovery were based 
not only 'all subsequent liberal creeds but also all subse- 
quent totalitarian creeds from Rousseau on. It was no 
accident that Robespierre installed a Goddess of Reason; 
his symbolism was cruder than that of the later revolu- 
tionaries but not really very different. Nor was it an acci- 
dent that the French Revolution chose a living person to 
act the role of Goddess of Reason. The whole point of the 
rationalist philosophy is that it attributes to actual living 
men the perfection of absolute reason. The symbols and 
slogans have changed. Where the “scientific philosopher” 
was supreme in 1750, it was the sociologist with his 
economic utilitarianism and the “pleasure-pain calculus” 
a hundred years later. Today it is the “scientific psycho- 
biologist” with his determinism of race and propaganda. 
But we fight today basicallv the same totalitarian abso- 
lutism that first was formulated by the Enlighteners and 
Encyclopaedists~the rationalists of 1750— and that first led 
to a revolutionary tyranny in the Terror of 179”). 

It must be understood that not everything that is called 
liberalism is of necessity an nb^ohitist creed. Every liberal 
movement, it is true, contains the seeds of a totalitarian 
philosophy— just as every conservative movement contains 
a tendency to become reactionary. On the Continent of 
Europe there never Tv^ere any liberal movements or parties 
wirich were not totalitarian in their fundamental beliefs. 
In the United States the totalitarian element was strongly 
represented from the start— based as much upon the in- 
fluence from Europe as upon the Puritan tradition. And 
since die last war liberalism everywhere has become 
absolutist. Today it is true, almost without reservation, 
that the liberal is .jwi absolutist in his objective creed. 

But for a hundred years before 1911 Great Britain had 
a liberal movement that was not absolutist, not incbm- 
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patible with freedom and not based upon a man-made 
absolute reason. The United States had during the same 
period a liberal tradition which was as much opposed to 
absolutist liberalism as it ^v^as close to English liberalism. 
This free and antitotalitarian tradition, v;hich*was ex- 
pressed in its most lucid form by Mr. Justice Holmes, was 
usually not the dominant liberal tradition in America. It 
was often completely overshado^ved by the absolutist 
liberalism of which the Abolitionists a^xl the radical 
Republicans of the Reconstruction Period are the out- 
standing representatives. It produced, hou^ever, in Lin- 
coln the nineteenth century’s greatest symbol of an anti- 
a])solutist and truly liberal liberalism. It became politic- 
ally effective in Populism— the most indigenous Ameiican 
political movement since the early days of the republic. 
And the New Deal, though very largely dominated by 
rationalism, owed its appeal and political effectiveness to 
its populist heritage. 

The fundamental difference betucen the free and con- 
structive Anglo-American liberalism of the nineteenth 
century, and the absolutist and destructive libeialism of* 
the Enlightenment and of our Liberals today, is that the 
first is based on religion and Christianity, while the second 
is rationalist. The true liberalism grc'w out of p rcligiotis 
renunciation of rationalism. Tlie English Liberal party 
of the nineteenth century was based partly on the tradition 
of the settlement ofiGSS. rjiitihe main element was the 
“Nonconformist Conscience.” The first was a reaffirmation 
of freedom against the rationalist absolutism of- both, 
Cromtvellian theocracy and centralized monarchy. The 
second sprang from the great religious revivals of the 
eighteenth century, notably Wesley’s Methodism and Low 
Church Etangelism. Both ^vere appeals to Christian love, 
faith, and humility. And both ^vere directed against the 
rationalism of their time— Methodism against the En- 
lightenment, the Evangelical movement against the utili- 
tarianism of Bentham and the classical economists. 
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In the United States similarly the true and genuinely 
“liberal” liberalism traces back to a religious protest 
against rationalist absolutism. Its forefather, Roger 
Williams, attacked in the name of Christian freedom the 
rationalist theocracy of the Nen^ England duincs ^vho had 
set up their scrii)lurc-lcarning as absolute reason. And 
the Populist movement— whatever its economic causes— 
rested sqiuuely upon an evangelical protest against 
rationalist utilitarianism and orthodox economists. It was 
an invocation of the dignity of man against the tyranny of 
absolute reason and of “inevitable economic progress.” 

Even this fiee liberalism is of only limited effectiveness 
politically. It cannot overcome a revolution. It cannot 
develop the institutions of social or political life. For even 
at its best it is primarily a protest against institutions. Its 
first function is the defence of the individual against 
authority; its basis is an appeal to the brotherhood of man 
beyond politics and society, beyond government and social 
function and status. The true liberalism can therefore be 
effective only after a functioning society has come into 
being. But within these limitations it is both constructive 
and effective. 

Today, however, there is no such truly “liberal” liber- 
alism anywhere— except in some scattered remnants in the 
United States and England. What we know today as 
“liberalism” is exclusively I'ationalist. But the rationalist 
is not only basically totalitarian. He is also unconstructive. 
He must fail in politics; and in his failure he threatens 
* ‘freedom, because his failure is the chance for the revolu- 
tionary totalitai'ian. 


2 

That objectively the rationalist’s creed is incompatible 
with freedom is ne^ denial of the individual rationalist’s 
or liberal’s good will or good faith. Doubtless the in- 
dividual rationalist liberal believes sincerely that he, and 
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he alone, stands lor Ireedoni and against tyranny. There 
is also no doubt that he subjectively abhors totalitarian 
tyranny and all it represents. And in turn, he is the first 
victim of the despots. 

But these antitotalilarian sentiments of the individual 
rationalist are entirely ineffective in politics. Altogether 
rationalism is incapable of positive political action. It can 
function only in opposition. It can never make the step 
from negative critique to constiuctive policy. And it 
always opposes the free institutions of society fully as much 
as the uniree and oppressive ones. 

The rationalist liberal sees his function in the opposi- 
tion to the injustices, superstitions and prejudices of his 
time. But this opposition to injustice is only a part of a 
general hostility to all institutions of society including free 
and just ones. The Enlighteners, for instance, swept away 
aristcx:ratic privileges, serfdom and religious intolerance. 
They also desUo^ed provincial autonomies and local self- 
government; and no country on the Continent of Europe 
has ever fully recovered Irom this blow to Ireedom. They 
attacked clerical abuses, pri\ileges, and oppression. They 
also degraded the churches of Europe into administrative 
arms of the political government. They did their best to 
deprive religious life, of its social autonomy and moral 
authority. And the full force of Enlightened scorn was 
directed against independent courts and against the 
common law. The insistence of the eighteenth<entury 
rationalist on a “rationally perfect** law code and on 
state-con ti oiled courts leads straight to the omnipotetcl 
total state. It is no accident that the “free” Anglo- 
American liberalism of the nineteenth century was based 
to a large extent on these very institutions which the 
Enlighteners had repudiated: local self-gov ernmefert, free 
autonomous churches, the common laiv, and an indepen- 
dent judiciary. 

The rationalist not only destroys and opposes existing 
institutions without principle of selection; he is completely 
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incapable of developing new institutions for the old ones 
which he destroys. He does not c\cn see the need for con- 
structive activity. For to liim the good is only the absence 
of evil. He thinks that he has done his job if he has 
criticized away bad or oppressive institutions. But in 
political and social life nothing is effective unless it is given 
institutional realization. Society must be organized on the 
basis of functional power-relations. To subvert is only 
legitimate in politics if it leads to the construction of some- 
thing better. But just to sweep away something— however 
bad— is no solution. And unless a functioning institution 
is put into the place of the destroyed institution, the 
ensuing collapse of social life will breed evils which may 
be even worse than the one tliat ^vas originally destroyed. 

The inability of the rationalist to construct and the con- 
respcGces of his j^olitical impotence sho^v most tellingly 
absoluf^ld South, not only because the evil attacked and 
JEsUoyed was slavery, that gieatest of all social evils, but 
because the lailurc to gi\e the South a re^v society for the 
old it had lost was most spectacular. And the inability 
of the rationalists to integrate into society the Jew whose 
ghetto community they had dissolved is one important 
cause of modern anti-Semitism. 

Wherever the rationalist liberal has come to power he 
always failed. The fate of Kerenski’s liberal government 
^in Russia, which collapsed into Bolshevism after half a year 
of political paralysis, is only the most obvious case. The 
German Social Democrats ^vere equally incapable of 
political action when they came to power in 1918. They 
had been an extremely useful opposition under the Kaiser. 
There is no doubt that their leaders were sincere and 
honourable, that they ^vere capable administrators, person- 
ally courageous and populjjir. Yet Avhat is amazing is not 
that they failed but that they lasted as long as they did. 
For by 1922 or 19^3 they had become completely bank- 
rupt. The same is true of French Radicals, of Italian 
Liberals, or of Spanish Democrats. And the ''reformer'* 
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in the United States also normally ended in frustration. 
The history of every city government in America shoves 
the political iiieffectiveness of these ^veil-meaning ration- 
alists. 

It is impossible to exj^lain so extraordinary and consis- 
tent a record of failure as one of circumstances and acci- 
dents. The real reason is that I'alionalist liberalism is by 
its very nature condemned to political sterility. It lives 
in constant conflict with itself. It is based on two prin- 
ciples which exclude each other. It can only deny but it 
cannot act. 

On the one hand the rationalist believes in an absolute 
reason. Yesterday it was inevitable progi'ess or national 
harmony between individual self-interest and the common 
weal. Today it is the creed that libido, frustration, and 
glands explain all personal or group conflicts. ^ 
other hand, rationalist liberalism believes that its . 
are the result of rational deduction, are provable . 
rationally incontrovertible. It is the essence of rationalist 
liberalism that it proclaims its absolutes to be rationally 
evident. 

Absolute reason can, ho^vever, never be rational; it can; 
never be proved or disproved by logic. Absolute reason is' 
by its very nature above and before rational argument. 
Logical deduction can and must be based upon an absolute 
reason but can never prove it. If truly religious, an abso-' 
lute principle is superrational— a true metaphysical prin- 
ciple which gives a valid basis of rational logic. If man- 
made and man-proclaimed, absolute reason must ber 
irrational and in insoluble conflict with rational logic and 
rational means. 

All the basic dogmas of rationalism during the last 
hundred and fifty years were not only irrational but basic- 
ally antirational. This was true of the philosophical 
rationalism of the Enlighteners who proclaimed the in- 
herent reasonableness of man. It was true of the utilitarian 
rationalism of the generation of 184S ^vhich sa^v in the 
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individuars greed ihe mechanism through which the 
'invisible hand" o£ nature promoted the common good. 
It is particularly true of the twentietlvcenlury rationalism 
which sees man as psychologically and biologically deter- 
mined. ^very one of tlicse principles denies not only free 
will. It denies human reason. And every one of these 
principles can be translated into political action only by 
force and by an absolute ruler. 

But this the rationalist cannot admit. He must main- 
tain that his principles arc rational and that they can be 
made effecthc by rational means. He maintains as a 
^hat his principles are rationally evident. Hence 
.e rationalist liberal cannot attempt to translate them 
iiuto political action except through rational conversion 
\-which attempt must fail. On the one hand he cannot 
respect any opposition, for it can only be opposition to 
absolute truth. On the other hand, lie cannot fight it. 
For error— and all opposition to his absolute truth must 
be error to a rationalist-can only be due to lack of infor- 
mation. Nothing shows this, better than the saying cur- 
rent during the rwenties and early thirties in Europe as 
well as in the United States that an intelligent person must 
be on the Left. And today the belief in the omnipotence 
of propaganda expresses openly and clearly the absolutist 
basis and the self-contradiction of the rationalist creed. 

On the one hand, the rationalist liberal cannot com- 
promise. He is a perfectionist creed which allows of no 
concession. Anyone ivho refuses to sec the light is an un- 
mitigated blackguard with whom political relations are 
impossible. On the other hand, the rationalist cannot 
fight or suppress enemies. He cannot admit their exist- 
ence, There can be only misjudged or misinformed people 
who, o^^nccessity, ^\dll sec reason when the incontrovertible 
evidence of the rational truth is presented to them. The 
rationalist liberal «s caught between holy wrath at con- 
spirators and educational zeal for the misinformed. He 
always knoAvs Avhal is right, necessary, and good— and it 
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always is simple and easy. But he can never do it. For he 
can neither compromise for po’wcr nor fight for it. He is 
always paralysed political!) : ultra-bold in theory and timid 
in action, strong in opposition and helpless in power, right 
on paper but incapable in politics. 

3 

It is the tragedy of the rationalist liberal that there is 
only one way Irom his position to political effectivenes: 
totalitarianism. His subjectively sincere belief in freedom 
can objectively lead only to tyranny. For there is only one 
way out of the political sterility of the rationalist liberal: 
to drop the rationalism and to become openly totalitaria\Ti, 
absolutist and revolutionary. 

During the Enlightenment it was Rousseau ^vho made 
the fatal step horn rationalism and pretended rationality 
to openly irrational and aiitirational totalitarianism. 
There is no pretence that the “general will’* is rationally 
ascertainable or rationally realizable. It is admittedly ar 
irrational absolute which defies rational analysis and which 
is outside and be)ond lational comprehension. It exists— 
but how, where and why no one knows. It must prevail 
—naturally, since it is perfect and absolute. Whoever is 
in possession of reason, Avhoever understands the supreme 
will of society, is entitled and, indeed, is duty bound to 
enforce it upon majority, minority and individual alike. 
Freedom lies only in the perfect realization of the volonte 
geneiale. There is no pretence in Rousseau of individu^.! 
reason or individual freedom. 

It is true that Rousseau insisted upon the small unit of 
the city-state ^vith its direct, non-representative democracy 
as the only perfect form of government. And he l^tld down 
an inalienable right of the individual to disagree by 
leaving his society. This has been taken as an indication 
of his desire for individual freedom. But in a world in 
which these conditions were as impossible of fulfilment as 
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in that oi the middle eighteenth centux-y, they can hardly 
xe taken as anything but romantic flourishes in an other- 
*vj3e unyieldingly lealisdc and unromantic totalitarianism. 

0 Jierwise Hitler’s “oiler” ol emigration to the Jews would 
also be “Ireedom.” 

Rousseau’s plunge into the irrational absolute made the 

1 asic concepts of the Enlightenment politically effective. 
Aousseau xvas right when he saw in the repudiation of 
rationalism the basic difference of his system from that 
of the philosoplics. His open irrationalism enabled him 
to shake off the fetters tvhich had condemned the Encyclo- 
paedists to political ineffectiveness. Where they believed in 
the slow and painstaking rational process of education and 
scientific investigation, he believed in the inner light of 
revelation. They tried to define man as within the laws 
of physics. But Rousseau saiv man as a political being act- 
ing upon impulse and emotion. Where they saw the 
gradual rationalist improvement, he believed in the 
millennium that could and would be established by that 
nost irrational ol foices: the revolution. No doubt he 
knew more about politics and society than all the En- 
lighteners taken together. His vieiv of man in society xvas 
realistic xvhere the rationalist Enlighteners had been hope- 
lessly and pathetically romantic. 

In fact, Rousseau can be longht only if his basis is 
'attacked: the belief in a man-made absolute reason, the 
belief that he himsell possessed it and that whoever has 
absolute reason has the right and the duty to enforce it. 

Because Rousseau threw overboard the rationalism of 
the Enlightenment, he became the great political force 
he has been to our day. Because he retained the En- 
lighteners’ belief in human perfectibility, he denied 
humari^freedom and became the great totalitarian and 
revolutionary who lit the fuse for a universal blaze equalled 
only by our generation. 


Rousseau’s method has been followed every time a 
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politically sterile, because rationalist, liberalism was con- 
verted into a politically effective non-rationalist totali- 
tarianism. The first to .,follow in his footsteps was Karl 
Marx. Just as Rousseau appeared when the EnUghteners 
of the early eighteenth century had shown their political in- 
effectiveness, so Marx began when the utilitarian ration- 
alists of the early nineteenth century had foundered 
politically. In 1848 rationalist liberalism was bankrupt. It 
had had power thrust into its lap through the breakdown of 
reactionary monarchy in France, Austria, Germany and 
Spain; and, without exception, it proved completely incap- 
able of doing anything with it except lose it again. 

Marx converted the impotent rationalist liberalism of 
his time into a politically potent force by dropping its 
rationalism and adopting an openly irrational absolutism. 
He kept the absolute of the contemporary liberals, the^ 
thesis of economic determination ivhich sees man as 
rational Economic Man. But he eliminated the rationalism 
which expected the attainment of the perfect economic 
society from the free and rational economic action of^ 
the individual. Instead he proclaimed an irrational : 
principle: that of the determination of human action 
by the class situation of the individual. This prin- 
ciple denies man’s capacity for rational action, thinking, 
and analysis. Everybody’s deeds and thoughts are the re-^ 
suit of a class situation which is beyond the individuarji^ 
control and understanding. Marx kept the utilitarian’,^ 
historical materialism; but for the materialism of inevi^'^j 
able harmony he substituted that of the equally inevitable^ 
class struggle. He kept the rationalist belief in the essential 
perfection of man. But he confined perfection to the one 
proletarian class. 

Marx went one step further than Rousseau. To Rousseau 
the revolution was necessary as it must indeed be to every 
totalitarian. But it was not inevitable. Rousseau left an 
element of doubt; Marx left none. In a truly apocalyptic 
vision he sa^v the inevitability of the revolution which 
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would usher in the millennium. Rationally, the Marxist 
belief that the future will inevitably belong to the perfect 
classless society because all the past has been one of class- 
societies is blatant, arrant, and mystical nonsense. Politic- 
ally, the very antirationality of this article of faith was its 
strength. It not only gave belief; it also made possible the 
master-mind, the revolutionary philosopher-tyrant who, 
schooled in the dialectics of the inevitable, could claim 
absolute knowledge at every time. 

It is politically very unimportant that Marx claimed to 
be “scientific”— just as it is unimportant that Machiavelli 
was a member of the Roman Catholic Church in good 
standing. Marx would still ha\e had the same political 
appeal if he had never written one line of Das KapitaL 
He ^vas effective not because he is the most brilliant 
historian of capitalist development, nor because he is the 
most boring, pedantic, and inconsistent theoretician of 
capitalist economics. He took a world and a society which 
was already convinced of an absolutist thesis regarding the 
nature of man, and he made it possible for this thesis to 
become politically effective. 

Rousseau became a tremendous political force because 
the revolution did happen. Marx— though much inferior 
to Rousseau as a politician, a psychologist, and a philo- 
sopher— became a force of equal strength even though 
the revolution did not happen; it was sufficient that, unlike 
Rousseau’s, Marx’s revolution was inevitable. 

Marxism still has its revolutionary appeal in basically 
pre-industrial countries: in Mexico, Spain, or in ra^v- 
matcrial-producing colonies. That the Marxist revolution 
occurred in Russia, the least industrialized country of 
Europe, Tvas no accident. For only in an early industrial 
or pre-industrial society does Marxism make sense. Only 
in its very first stages does the industrial system exhibit 
the split of society into a handful of monopolistic entre- 
preneurs on the one side and an amorphous, dispossessed, 
proletarian mass on the other, ^vhich Marx had proclaimed 
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as inevitable. As soon as induslriali/ation proceeds beyond 
the initial stage, it develops an employed, )et professional, 
middle class of engineers, salesmen, chemists, accountants, 
and so forth. This class not only refutes all Marxist assump- 
tions and repudiates the entire Marxist creed. It becomes 
the functionally most important class in the industrial 
system. Wherever this class has been developed to any 
extent, Marxism ceases to be an ^“fEective political force. 

In the Western countries Marxism could have come to 
power only in Marx's own time; that is, 'U’hile these coun- 
tries were still in a very early stage of industrial develop- 
ment. Marx himself expressed this in his prophecy that his 
revolution ivould come before iqoo. That it failed to come 
was due to two antitotalitarian forces which Marx did not 
see. There was first the strong antitotalitarian tradition of 
England. The heritage of the successful conservative 
counter-revolution against Enlightenment and French 
Revolution was still alive and vigorous in Victorian 
England. Both Conservatives and Liberals based them- 
selves on it. England repudiated Marxism because of its 
totalitarianism. And though the conservative tradition 
was absent on the Continent, England's prestige as the 
social and political leader so great as to prevent the 
victory of a creed which England ignored. The second and 
even more effective antitotalitarian force in the second half 
of the nineteenth century was America. Her free society, 
her free immigration, her free land, her equal opportuni- 
ties acted— physically and spiritually— as the safety valve of 
Euiopean society ^vhich prevented an explosion. It was 
above all the Civil War which restored Europe's faith in 
freedom after the severe rhock of i8i8. 

But while Marxism failed as a revolutionary creed in the 
industrial counliies, it made a lasting imnact on political 
beliefs on the Continent of Eniope. It prepared the great 
masses for totalitarianism. It made them ready to accept 
the logic of man-made, absolutist, apocalyptic visions. For 
this alone Marxism deserves to be called the father of 
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Hitlerism. It also bequeathed to the totalitarianism of 
our lime the mould and the structure oL ideas and political 
thought. What Marx did with the brokca-do^vn rationalist 
liberalism of his timc—the liberalism of the classical 
economisiis and of the ulililarians—Hitlcr has been doing 
witli the broken-down rationalism ol our time— that of the 
natural scientists and psychologists. 

Mr. Jacques Barzun of Columbia University has shown 
in a book of brilliant insight, Marx^ Darwin and Wagner, 
how the economic determinism of the early nineteenth- 
century absolutists had become biological determinism by 
the end ol the ccntuiy. What he has not shown— as, indeed, 
lies outside the field he has staked out for himself— is the 
development of biological determinism into a rationalist 
creed and its supplementation 'by a psychological deter- 
minism. The roots ol Nazism lie in the biological deter- 
minism which began with Darwin. And the meaning and 
the political structure of Hitlerism can be understood only 
in the light of the philosophical and political development 
of this new— and so far last— set of man-made absolutes. 

It is not the theory of evolution or the theory of neuroses 
which interests us in this connection. It is rather the 
philosophy developed from them which expresses itself in 
such popular sayings as “Man is ivhat his glands make 
him,” or “Man is what his childhood frustrations make 
him.” No doubt, botli sayings are literally true. They are 
just as true as the slatemcnts that man is what his economic 
interests, education, digestion, social status, religion, or 
physical strength and conformation make him. Every 
single one of these statements is incontrovertible; yet any 
one by itself is meaningless. But in the sixty years between 
the Origin of the Species and the Great War of 1914-18 
the explanation of man'^as biological-psychological man 
was gradually adopted as the basis of European rationalist 
liberalism. The Eugenists on the one hand, the Be- 
haviourists on the other— to mention only the extremists— 
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developed the claim that man is perfectible, either 
biologically 'Or psychologically. 

By 1900 the belief in psycho-biological determinism had 
begun to be popular and was replacing the worn-out 
economic determinism. The great popularizer of the new 
creed was G. B. Shaw. Candida anticipates all of Adler 
and Jung; Back to Methuselah^ a good deal of Hitler. In 
the political and social sphere the change became per- 
ceptible at about the same time— in the fear of the “Yellow 
Peril”; in the flare-up of anti-Semitism in France, Austria 
and Russia; in the development of advertising, public- 
relations men, and propaganda newspapers. 

Where the Enlighteners had tried to educate, where the 
utilitarians had tried to establish free trade and a stock 
exchange, the new rationalists tried to organize on a racial 
or “folk” basis and to manage by propaganda and other 
methods of modern psychology. Like their predecessor 
rationalists, they had an absolute concept of the nature of 
man. They saw him as a creature of genes, chromosomes, 
and glands; and as formed and moulded by measurable 
psychological experiences. Hence they also believed in 
human perfection, or at least perfectibility. They pro- 
claimed the absolute reason of those who understand and 
master human breeding and human psychological analysis. 
All those irrationals— more irrational perhaps and certainly 
more antirational than any of the preceding man-made 
absolutes since the Enlightenment— ^vere held to be 
“scientifically” proven, attainable by rational means, and 
therefore “objective truth.” 

The first World War shattered this new rationalism even 
before it had had time to develop into a fully-fledged 
political force. The War could not be comprised 01 under- 
stood by means of the “rauonality” of the psycho-biologist 
or, indeed, by any liberal rationalism. The War was real, 
most real, as was the post-war decade following it. In this 
crisk of the new rationalism. Nazism made the decisive 
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Step toward a full and politically effective totalitarianism 
which could explain the realities. It took both the 
biological determinism and the psychological explanation 
of man and set them up as irrational absolutes. At the 
same time it proclaimed those who understood “race*’ and 
“propaganda” to be perfect and to be entitled to absolute, 
uncontestable political leadership and control. 

The one great difference between Hitler’s conversion of 
rationalist liberalism into totalitarianism and the work of 
his ' predecessors, Rousseau and Marx, lies in the open 
elevation of the one Master over organized society. It is, 
of course, true that the great mass of individuals are de- 
individualized in Nazism to the point where their identity 
is lost; but that was also true of Rousseauan or Marxist 
totalitarianism. But in Hitler’s system one man is elevated 
above all his felloiv men and above all society; the Leader. 
Actually, such an individual despot ivas inevitable in the 
theories of both Rousseau and Marx, as the developments 
of the French and Russian revolutions clearly showed. 
But only the Nazi I'evolution admitted this. The Nazis 
made the necessity of the perfect leader into a political 
asset of the first magnitude. Whereas Rousseau had only 
preached the revolution and Marx had predicted it, the 
leadership principle enabled Hitler to make it. Politically, 
his totalitarianism is the most effective and the deadliest 
, one. It is the one in which the philosophical and political 
conclusions from the absolutist assumption of human per* 
fection and perfectibility are dra'ivn most extensively and 
most rigorously. 

The basis for Hitlerism— as for the preceding totalitar- 
ianisms— had been supplied ready-made by the rationalist 
liberals. The method had been used twice before with 
great sweess. What Hitler added was a moral cynicism 
which would have been impossible in the times of Marx 
and Rousseau but %vhich proved possible and even popular 
at a time when psychology had taught that there is no 
moral core in man. For the explosive force of Nazism 
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which the Flihrer Prinzip supplied, Hitler has to thank 
the psycho-analysts and personality psychologists. 

To sum up: When the Enlightenment was threatened 
with collapse, Rousseau replaced its rationally attainable 
perfection with the irrational and even mystic ‘‘general 
will.” When the post-Napoleonic rationalist liberalism of 
the utilitarians, and orthodox economists had collapsed in 
the abbrtive revolutions of i8j[8, Marx replaced their 
rationalist absolutes with the irrational perfection of the 
proletariat and the inevitability of the classless society. 
And when the rationalist psycho-biological determinism 
of modern science, of Darwin, Freud and the Behaviourists 
collapsed under the impact of World War and depression, 
Hitler proclaimed the principles of the biologists and 
psychologists in the irrationalism of race and propaganda. 

None of the tolalilarians changed the basis. Rousseau 
kept all the beliefs of the Enlightenment regarding the 
nature of man and society. Marx took from the orthodox 
economists the assertion that man is basically an economic 
animal. Hitler asserts with the biologists and psychologists 
that man is basically glands, heredity, and nervous impres- 
sions. None of the revolutionaries had to add anything to 
the fundamental bcliels of the rationalism of their days. 
All they had to do tvas to change the absolute truth and 
reason from a rationalist into an irrationalist pseudo- 
religious principle. 

Rousseau proclaimed that the “general will” would 
assert itself precisely because it could not be rationally 
ascertained. Marx promised that the future would belong 
to the classless society precisely because all the past had 
been a history of class war. Hitler claims the millennium 
for the pure Nordic race precisely because the past had 
been dominated by the “mongrel races.” To these irrational 
absolutes totalitarianism owes its appe:?l to a people dis- 
illusioned by rationalism. To them it owes its revolu- 
tioHjiry force and the fanaticism 'which it inspires. And 
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to them it also oives its absolute denial o£ all freedom 
and the inevitable emergence of a dictator who claims 
perfection. 

It follows from this analysis that the rationalist liberal 
cannot fight totalitarianism effectively. He is always in the 
position of that first great rationalist liberal: Socrates. 
Like that greatest and wisest of pre-Christian thinkers he 
believes that the good can be ascertained infallibly by 
man. Like Socrates he also believes that it can be taught 
rationally and that to understand the good is to be good. 
In other words, the rationalist liberal always knows what 
is good; he sets up an absolute against which there can be 
no opposition. By denying the possibility of evil— for man 
can err only throTigh lack of in forma Lion, but he can never 
sin— he denies responsibility without which there can be 
no meaningful choice, that is, no freedom. But, like 
Socrates, he can never translate this belief into political 
action since he believes his absolutism to be rational. He 
assumes that it is efTective by its mere existence without 
any organization of power or any realization in institu- 
tions. On the liberal ];)asi5 the one and only thing that is 
possible is a critique of the past. 

Totalitarianism comqs when liberalism has failed. And 
it comes as a direct result of this failure. There is no 
w doubt that the individual rationalist hates the totali- 
tarianism of his time deeply and sincerely; no doubt that 
he wants to fight it. But he cannot really attack it. For 
the totalitarians do only what the rationalist should have 
done on the basis of their philosophical beliefs. If Socrates 
really believed the oracle that he was the wisest man in 
all Greece— and he certainly acted on the assumption that 
he was ^he onlv ivise man in Greece— he would have had 
the moral duty to set himi^elf up as a tyrant. He could not 
do it because he believed his wisdom to be rational and 
to be effective without political means. Thereby he not 
only resigned himself to political impotence; he also pjved 
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the way for the real totalitarians. The Thirty Tyrants 
accepted the Socratian basis without the Socratian 
rationalism. They were thus able to proclaim that every- 
thing they did was good because they themselves \vere 
good. 

It is certain that Socrates ivould have bitterly dis- 
approved of them. It is at least highly probably that the 
Thirty Tyi'ants would have been forced to kill him had he 
not been killed earlier by the alliance of traditionalist re- 
actionaries and relativist anarchists, which is so typical for 
the eve of a revolution. Yet, in spite of his subjective 
opposition to the totalitarian tyrants, Socrates would have 
been entirely po^verless against them. They executed 
politically only what he had taught philosophically; the 
supremacy of those who had attained wisdom. However 
wrong the accusations against Socrates, the masses 'were 
right on one point: he fathered the totalitarian tvould-be 
tyrants precisely because he was a rationalist liberal. 

Translated into present-day terms, this means that we 
cannot expect any efEective political or philosophical re- 
sistance against the fascist totalitarianism of our days from 
the rationalist liberal. There is no question that the 
English, German, or French socialist or the American 
radical is sincerely and honestly opposed to Hitlerism; his 
personal integrity is not at all in doubt. Nor does it mean 
that he will not be very effective as a soldier, for in the. 
trenches it is ^is individual conviction alone that counts. 
The conclusion from our analysis is only that rational 
liberalism, however sincerely opposed to totalitarian 
fascism, cannot be expected to evolve a free alternative 
to totalitarian slavery. It cannot offer a solution for a free 
industrial society; it cannot overcome totalitarianism as a 
principle even though it may defeat the totalitarian 
dictators in the field. 

It is significant that in the United States the liberals of 
yesterday— the semi-socialist planners— have come to be 
known as the ‘'totalitarian liberals.** Their only ansiver to 
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Hitler’s belie! that propaganda determines the beliefs of 
the individual is to substitute “good piopaganda”— that is, 
their own propaganda~lor Hitler’s “bad propaganda.” 
But the rationalist liberal cannot admit that the convic- 
tion that ^Diopaganda cieates and determines ideas, loyal- 
ties, and beliefs is in itself a denial of freedom. He refuses 
to see that the pseudo-religion of propaganda conceives of 
man as determined by, and enslaved to, the dulcet voice of 
the radio. And he fails to undei stand that it does not really 
matter ivhether propaganda is “good” or “bad” as long as 
it is assumed that propaganda makes the man. For the 
rationalist libcial shares Hitler's conviction that man is 
psychologically determined. 

The revolutionary totalitarianism of today cannot be 
overcome either by the revolutionary totalitarianism of 
yesterday— Marxism— or by the totalitarianism of the 
rationalist liberals with their belief in biological, psycho- 
logical, or economic determinism. Actually, both the 
Marxist and the rationalist liberal add to the strength of 
tlie revolutionary totalitarianism, however sincerely they 
oppose it. Their opposition is politically completely in- 
effective. But their latent absolutism makes the masses 
ready for the politically effective absolutism of the revolu- 
tionary totalitarian. 



CHAPTER EIGHT 


THE CONSERVATIVE COUNTER-REVOLUTION 

OF 17*76 

Just as popular and just as fallacious as the belief that the 
Enlightenment fathered nineteenth-century freedom is the 
belief that the American Revolution was based on the same 
principles as the French Revolution, and that it was 
actually its forerunner. Every history book in the United 
States or in Europe says so; and not a few of the chief actors 
both in the American and French Revolutions shared the 
belief. Yet it is a complete distortion of all facts. 

The American Revolution was based on principles com- 
pletely contrary to those of the Enlightenment and the 
French Revolution. In intention and effect it was a 
successful counter -movement against the very rationalist 
despotism of the Enlightenment which provided the 
political foundation for the French Revolution. Though 
the French Revolution happened later in time, it had 
politically and philosophically been anticipated by the 
American Revolution. The conservatives of 1776 and 1787 
fought and overcame the spirit of the French Revolution 
so that the American development actually represents a 
more advanced stage in history than the ELats Gencraux, 
ihe Terror, and Napoleon, Far fr'om being a revolt against, 
the old tyranny of feudalism, the American Revolution 
was a conservative counter-revolution in the name of 
freedom against the new tyranny of rationalist liberalism 
and Enlightened Despotism. 

The liberal totalitarianism of the Enlightenment and 
the revolutionary totalitarianism of the French Revolution 
could only destroy the ancien regime. At best thty might 
have been able to put in the place of the old, hopelessly 
collapsed, pre-mercantile society a functioning but despotic 
mercantile society. Even that is most doubtful as Robe- 
spierre’s Permanent Revolution or Napoleon’s Permanent 
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"War Tvas hardly more successful as a basis of a function- 
ing society than Hitler’s creed. But the American Revolu- 
tion succeeded in building not only a functioning, but a 
free, society. 

Even after their defeat by the forces of the conservati^’e 
American counter-revolution, the principles of the French 
Revolution— the ideas of lySc)— have continued to make for 
tyranny. They have provided the modes oE thought and 
mentality for e\ ery subsequent totalitarian philosophy. 
The freedom of the Western world during the nineteenth 
century and up to this day has been based upon the idea*:, 
principles, and institutions of the American conservative 
counter-revolution of 1776. 

The common fallacy regarding the nature and efforts of 
the ^xmerican Revolution has been greatly aided by the 
conventional departmentalization of historical writing 
which has erected almost watertight bulkheads between 
American and European history. The American Revolu- 
tion is thus treated as an event of exclusive or primary 
Ameiican importance. Its motiv^es, issues, and effects are 
seen as confined to the A.merican Continent. The function 
and place of the Revolution of 1776 and of the Constitu- 
tion of 1787 in the general development of the Western 
world have haidly receiv^ed serious attention. This is a 
falsification not only of European history but of American 
^listory too. 

Actually, the American Revolution was as much a 
European as an American event. It may even be said to 
hav^e been more important as a European than as an 
American development— if the importance of historical 
events is to be measured by the extent to which they intro- 
duce new^and unexpected factors. The Thirteen Colonies 
would sooner or later hav;;^ become independent as one 
nation in the normal course of ev^ents. The best minds 
in England— especially Burke— fully realized that the 
Colonists had outgrown the old dependence. The Ameri- 
can Revolution was only the concrete point at which 'the 
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foreseeable and foreseen ca ent of independence took place. 
Though in actual form it was as unique as any historical 
happening, the Revolution was a natural and logical 
development. If the conflict over England’s colonial 
policy had not precipitated the issue, something else would 
have done it— at the latest, one might guess, the physical 
unification of the country through the railroads. 

Full self-government had become a foregone conclusion 
as soon as England had given the Colonists military self- 
government iv^ith their o^vn troops under nati^^e com- 
manders. The French and Indian 'War probably made 
eventual independence almost inevitable; and that war 
should rightly be regarded as fully as important in the 
history of American nationhood as the Declaration of 
Independence itself. There is a straight line from George 
Washington, the militia oflicer with his independent com- 
mand in the Fi'ench and Indian War, to George "Wash- 
ington, the Commander-in-Chief of the forces of the 
United States. 

But as a European event the American Revolution was 
not foreseeable and foreseen. It reversed— first in Ensfland 
and then in the rest of Europe— a trend which had appeared 
to be inevitable, natural, and unchangeable. It defeated 
the rationalist liberals and their pupils, the Enlightened 
Despots, who had seemingly been irresistible and within 
an inch of complete and final victory. The Americaii 
Revolution brought victory and po\\"er to a group Tvhich 
in Europe had been almost completely defeated and which 
was apparently dying out rapidly: the anticentralist, anti- 
totalitarian conservatives with their hostility to absolute 
and centralized government and their distrust of any ruler 
claiming perfection. It saved the autonomous common 
law from submersion under perfect law codes: and it re- 
established independent law courts. Above all, it re- 
asserted the belief in the imperfectioiiwof man as the basis 
of freedom. 

Had America not revolted against Enlightened Despot- 
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ism there would hardly ha\e been any freedom in the 
Europe of the nineteenth century. And the same would 
have been true if she had gone down bcLore the armies of 
a rationalijst and centralizing English king. There would 
hardly have been any effective English resistance against 
the French Revolution, and probably no national deter- 
mination to light it out with the aggi'essive totalitarianism 
of Napoleon. Above all, the justly celebrated English 
Constitution would not have survived to become for 
nineteenth-ccniury Europe the symbol of freedom and of 
successful resistance against absolute tyranny. 

That the thinly populated and remote American 
Colonies became independent was in itself of no gieat 
importance to the Western world of the late eighteenth 
and early nineteenth centuries. But in its effects upon 
Europe— as the defeat of the Enlightenment in the person 
of George III, as the basis lor the emergence in England of 
the unenlightened but free conservatism of Burke against 
all apparent ratio, predictability, or probability— the 
American Revolution was the decisive historical event 
of the nineteenth century. It was the fountain-head and 
origin of the free mercantile society of the nineteenth 
century. 

To avoid misunderstanding: It is not asserted here that 
Burke obtained his ideas or thoughts by reading the 
federalist papers or from listening to Dr. Franklin— just 
as Jefferson, Madison, or Hamilton did not obtain their 
ideas from Burke or Blackstone. They probably thought 
quite independently of each other though their thoughts 
had common roots. It is even quite immaterial whether 
the American political thinkers of the Revolution knew 
Burke’s f^eeches or ^vhether he knew their essays. The one 
fact that matters is that the juccess of the American Revolu- 
tion defeated the King of England and with it the entire 
Enlightenment. Without it Burke and the conservative 
counter-revolution could not have come to power. 

Burke’s ideas as well as those of the Founding Fathers 
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were old ideas, common to all English and European tradi- 
tion. There were many statesmen and writers on the Con- 
tinent who shared them. But the Ameiican Re\olution 
translated them into political action. It found institu- 
tions to realize them. It converted metaphysical rcllcctions 
into concrete, responsible decisions. 

The nineteenth century forgot not only that it owed its 
freedom to the principles of the American counter-rc\olu- 
tion; it forgot that freedom has anything to do ^vith basic 
principles. Increasingly its political discussion became con- 
fined to incidentals and details. Up to the last war— and 
even beyond it— there w^as a growing tendency to identify 
freedom and free society with refinements in technique. If 
anybody were to deduce the development of Western 
society from 1776 to 1930 solely by reading its political 
literature, he would inevitably conclude that freedom and 
society had been overtaken by a tremendous catastrophe— 
a sudden collapse into pre-Aristotelian barbarism. The 
descent from the political wisdom, knotvledge and pro- 
fundity of the generation of Burke, Rousseau, Jefferson, 
Hamilton, Madison, Herder, etc., to the mediocrity, shal- 
lowness, and ignorance of the political ^vriters and thinkers 
of late Victorianism is so complete, so stunning, and so 
sudden as to be almost without parallel in the history of 
political thought. The distance from Madison to General 
Grant, Mark Hanna, and William Jennings Bryan, froril 
Burke to Gladstone or to Joseph Chamberlain, from 
Herder to Treitschke or to the German Socialdemocraten 
of 1890, is almost too great to be measured. 

This decline of the level of political thought is perhaps 
the greatest testimony to the work of the Founding Fathers; 
for the explanation of the collapse is that the ^neration 
of 1776 had built so well that their sons and grandsons 
could afford to forget the foundations and to concentrate 
on the interior decoration of the house they had inherited. 
It is only today that we must again think of first principles. 
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It is not a new assertion that the basis lor all nineteenth- 
century Ireedoin lay in the conoer\ alive movement which 
oveicame the French Revolution. Nor is it a new diacovery 
that, as iar as Europe is concerned, this conservative move- 
ment was located in England. Belore 1850 it was a 
commonplace ol European political thought that England 
had found “the way out”— just as it became a common- 
place later on to trace all nineteenth-centuiy freedom to 
the French Revolution. But how did England overcome 
the French Re\olution? What enabled her to withstand 
it and, at the same time, to develop ^vithout civil ^var and 
social collapse a free, mercantile society as alternative to 
the despotism oL the Fiench Revolution and ot Napoleon? 
The stock answers to these questions attiibute the English 
achievement to the British lacial genius, the English 
Channel, or the English Constitution. But none ot the 
three is an adequate answer. 

OL the tiaditional answeis we can most easily dismiss 
the lacial-genius explanation. To attribute a historical 
development to the racial genius or the national character 
ol a people is simply saying that we do not know the cause. 
There is such a thing as race and national character, but 
it explains nothing, il only because it cannot be defined 
and cannot be assumed to be incapable of change. Whether 
Neville Chamberlain or Winston Churchill more closely 
'expresses the British national character is not only a moot, 
it is a silly question. Was CromwelFs totalitarian despotism 
more or less English than the wisdom and moderation of 
the settlement ol 1688? Does the superstitious blasphemy 
of Henry VIII or the lucid piety of Thomas More char- 
acterize the Englishman? All of these men and events are 
very Enolish and show traits, feelings, attitudes which are 
as ali\e today as they ever were. But what is English is 
the temper and temperament, not the piinciples, actions, 
or decisions. To say that it is typical lor the Englishman to 
fight best with his back to the wall may be a true statement 
of national character; it is in any c\enl a meaningful one. 
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To say that representative government or free trade are in 
keeping with the English— or anybody else*s— character is 
gibberish. And to say that the English are “naturally'’ 
opposed to revolution, because they “naturally” are law- 
abiding or because they “naturally” believe in gradual 
change, flies in the face of all historical fact. Prior to the 
French Revolution no other European country had as 
sanguinary, as revolutionary, as tumultuous a history as 
England. 

There is more truth in the mechanistic explanation 
according to which the twenty miles of the Channel pre- 
served England from the revolution. They certainly pre- 
vented England’s defeat by the French armies and thus 
created the factual basis without Tvhich England's achieve- 
ment would have been impossible. They were a condition 
of England’s success— just as they have been a condition of 
England’s political position since Caesar. But they did not 
create the new institutions of a free mercantile society. 

The English Constitution too was a condition of the 
successful free solution without being the solution itself. 
It is perfectly true that the nineteenth-century freedom 
rests upon the Settlement of 1688, on tlie constitutional 
principles of the Whig party which Locke put into system- 
atic form, on the common law and Chief Justice Coke, 
and ultimately on the Magna Charta. But these principles 
were not unique to England; they were common to all of 
Europe and the result of the constitutional development 
beuveen the thirteenth and the seventeenth centuries. It is 
not only Magna Charta which has an exact counterpart in 
the constitutional history of every major European nation. 
The English Parliament before 1688 was also not very 
different from the Etats Generaux in France, the Cortes 
of Spain, the Reichstag and Landsidnde in Germany. 
Common law, independent courts, city privileges and all 
the other traditional bulwarks of English freedom have 
their exact counterpart on the Continent. The Low Coun- 
tries, Burgundy, and western and southern Germany were 
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in 1550 or iGoo actually farther along the road to political 
freedom and constitutional government than the England 
of the Tudors with their almost successful attempt to sub- 
vert the fnglish Constitution. 

If we want to talk about England’s unique development, 
we cannot begin before 1688. Up to the Stuarts the 
development in England had been parallel to the develop- 
ment of the Continent. Although England escaped the 
Thirty Years’ War which destroyed the free constitution of 
the old society on the Continent, Cromwell, the Common- 
wealth, and the Restoration did not bring any new solu- 
tion and seemed eventually to lead in the same direction 
which the Continent had found under Richelieu, Mazarin 
or the Great Elector of Brandenburg-Prussia. The Settle- 
ment of 1688, hoivever, ivas a complete break ^vilh the con- 
tinental trend and a re-establishment of an English Con- 
stitution on non-absolutist principles. 

What is hardly ever realized today is that eighty years 
later very little was left of this Constitution and England 
was apparently about to become an Enlightened Despotism 
like every other European country. On the eve of the 
American Revolution, Parliament had practically ceased 
to function as an organ of government. Royal patronage 
commanded a permanent majority of the House of 
Commons. The King and his ministers ruled almost as 
* supremely as the King of France. Administration had been 
centralized in the hands of the King’s cabinet— appointed 
by him and responsible only to him. Politics was almost 
synonymous with court intrigues. The common law still 
stood, but it stood also in France and Germany. And the 
same forces were at work 'which on the Continent ^vere 
about tQ lead to a rationalist codification within a genera- 
tion. The great dazzling light of the English political 
scene in 1776 was not Burke, not Pitt, not Blackstone, not 
even Adam Smith. It ^vas that most dangerous of all 
liberal totalitarians, Jeremy Bentham, who had a thousand 
schemes to enslave the world for its own good. It is no 
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accident that Bcntham expounded his social theories in a 
plan for a model pri'^on in which one man would at all 
times be able to see the smallest movement of a thousand 
prisoners, and to control their most minute actions. And 
it was Bentham who was '‘progressive” and "scientific”— 
not the adherents to the principles of 1608 with their 
apparently outmoded ideas of comiDromise and divided 
powers. 

If this sounds like an exaggeration, attention should be 
given to the weakness of the forces opposing absolutism 
in England. We know how lew "Old Wbi^s” there were 
in England a decade after the Enlightenment, in the 
person of George III, had been defeated by the American 
Colonists at Saratoga and Yorktotrn. At the beginning of 
the Flench llevolution, Burke stood virtuall} alone 
beU\ecn the pio-Jacobins and the KinG’s part^ which 
wanted a royal absoluti'^m. Ten ^ears eaTi'^r there had 
been even le^s stiength in die ronscr\aLivc fad ion which 
was equally opposed to royal and demagogic t^ rants. There 
were Burke, still a young, hardly knoivn politician; the 
elder Pitt, out of noiver and favour; Blarkstonc, a teacher 
of the common law. Otheiwisc there were only re- 
actionaries or liberal lOtalitarians— both equally opposed 
to the English Constitution and the English freedom. 
Without the \mcrican Revolution, Burke irouM hardly 
ha\e achieved more than Herder and Mocser in Germany 
who, at the same time and with the same ideas, failed to 
find a conservative free society for German v. Or he mio^ht 
have gone under like Fcnelon who, fifty ^cars earlier, had 
Hied to prevent royal tyranny in France in the name of 
the old Christian freedom. 

The American Revolution was the event ivhicl\ marked 
the turning of the absolutist and rationalist tide. Prior to 
1776 English society, the society of i6?3, had been dis- 
integrating rapidlv. The society which Hogarth drew, 
Lawrence Stcine dc^^cribed, Swift and Dr, Johnson casti- 
gated, was not a healthy and hardly a lunctioning society. 
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True, there were no serfs in England as there ^vere on the ' 
Continent. But there was an army of dispossessed: victims 
of the Enclosures, victims of early industiialization, victims 
of rack-renting and of urban po\erty. No^diere on the 
Condner'/t was there anything comparable to the misery 
and squalor oi the London slums with their Gin Alleys, 
or to the horror of child labour in Manchester. Indeed, 
one of England's most popular economic and political 
writers of the time, Arthur Young, was convinced— prob- 
ably rightly—that the French peasant ^vith all his feudal 
burdens was much better off than the English small-holder 
or landless labourer. 

The picture wc have .of England around 1770 is one of 
stark corruption '^vith an unpopular dynasty gobbling up 
poorer through bribes and patronage, a mercenary nobility 
willing, even eager, to be bought, a hostile middle class 
and a sullen almost desperate peasantry. It was easy, per- 
haps deceptively easy, lor the historian a hundred years 
later to see in this society the germs of England’s strong 
and fiee nineteenth century. But the contemporaries saw 
only a choice beUveen revolutionary catastrophe and royal 
enlightened absolutism. 

It can never be proved whether George III and his 
advisers welcomed the conflict with the Thirteen Colonies 
• as the aj^pai ently easiest way to impose Enlightened 
Despotism upon England. Burke apparently thought so. 
But judging by ordinary political standards it is highly 
unlikely that they had so deep and premeditated a plan. 
Probably they had no plan at all; stupidity, confusion, 
greed, lack of judgment, and planlessness are far more 
common in politics than the conspiracies of supermen and 
the caji^tul calculations of master-politicians which hardly 
exist outside of historicabnovels. And neither George III 
nor Lord North were supermen or master-politicians. 

But if the King and his advisers had deliberately in- 
tended to impose Enlightened Despotism on England,^ they 
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could not have hit upon a belter scheme than to start by 
imposing it on America. The attack on the freedom and 
liberties of the Englishmen in the Colonies was bound to 
be popular at home where the Colonials were both disliked 
and envied. The legal position of the Thirteen Colonies 
was sufficiently obscure to lend to the attack on them a 
specious cloak of legality, and to make their legitimate 
resistance appear rebellion. They were Tveak, had never 
been united, ^vere separated from each other by roadless 
wastes, by differences in social structure and political 
beliefs. And once a centralized royal absolutism had been 
imposed on them, the position of the central government 
would have become so strong, its resources so enormous, 
its prestige so great as to make resistance at home prac- 
tically impossible. 

There can be no doubt that the judgment of history is 
correct, and that both George III and Lord North were 
just short-sighted and selfish opportunists. Yet the most 
Machiavellian, most cunning, most perspicacious political 
genius would not have acted differently in his attempt to 
impose his tyranny upon the British people. For the estab- 
lishment of a centralized and absolute royal government 
over the Thirteen Colonies would have weakened the anti- 
totalitarian opposition in the British Isles so much that it 
is hard to see how it could have maintained itself at all. 
And successful resistance of the Colonists against the fore- 
most military and naval power of the age seemed to be 
practically impossible and was certainly entirely un- 
expected. 

As it was, the failure of the royal plans defeated abso- 
lutism in England. In 1770 everything in England was 
moving increasingly fast toward Enlightened Despotism. 
In 1780 the antitotalitarian forces were in the saddle. The 
King had lost— ne\er to regain the chance for absolute 
power. And the revolutionary competitors of the King, 
the Rousseauan totalitarians, who wanted to establish their 
tyranny, their absolutism, their centralized government in 
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the place of royal tyranny and royal centralized govern- 
ment had lost out too. Neither the absolutism of the King 
nor that of the masses survived. 

It was not only in America that the consent of the 
governedVas made the basis for the limitation of the power 
of government. The principle became also victorious in 
England; the new constitution was actually not just a 
restoi'ation of the parliamentary principles of 1688, Then 
the consent of the governed had been little more than an 
expedient to prevent civil war. The sum of wisdom of the 
“Trimmers” who had written the Constitution of the 
Glorious Revolution had been to avoid conflicts and to 
choose the way of least resistance. In this form, limited 
government had not only fallen into almost complete dis- 
use in practice. It had also almost been given up in theory; 
and by 1770 it had come to be considered “unscientific,” 
“contrary to nature,” “abhon'ent” to philosophy and logic. 
After the successful resistance of the Colonists it came back 
into actual po^ver in the persons of Pitt and Burke. And 
in the new form it rested on a basic principle of freedom. 

Every single one of the free institutions of England's 
nineteenth-century political system actually traces back to 
the short tenure of office of the “Old Whigs” who came 
to potver because they had opposed the war with the 
Thirteen Colonies. They introduced ministerial responsi- 
.bility to Parliament, and the cabinet system. They founded 
the modern party system and the civil service. And they 
defined the relationship between Crown and Parliament. 
The England of 1790 was not a very healthy and certainly 
not an ideal society. But it had found the basic frame for 
a new free society. And that frame was the principles of 
the “Old Whigs” who had been practically destroyed 
beforopfetfie American Revolution, and who were not only 
revived but put into poiver by the successful resistance of 
the Colonists. 


The decisive impact of the ideas and principles 01^1776 
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shows best in a comparison between England and the Con- 
tinent of Europe. In England during the nineteenth 
century both Liberals and Conser\ atives based themselves 
on the same principles of a free society. Their conflict was 
over the limitations of freedom, not over freedom itself. 
It was the old conflict betiveen “authoritarianism” and 
“individualism,” but not a conflict over the essence or 
meaning of freedom itself. 

The party on the Continent that called itself “Liberal” 
was rationalist and absolutist; and it was completely 
opposed to any real freedom. The so-called Conservatives 
were equally rationalist and absolutist though their ration- 
alism was a reactionary one. The nineteenth-century Con- 
tinental Liberal was a product of the French Revolution; 
the Conservative ^vas in reality a sur\ival from the days 
of Enlightened Despotism. He was the rationalist totali- 
tarian of yesterday. 

There ^vas indeed a conservative m'ovement on the Con- 
tinent of Europe during the nineteenth century which was 
based on the same ideas which in the Founding Fathers and 
in Burke had become victorious. The European counter- 
part was the romantic movement. In its best representa- 
tives, especially in the great French political romanticists 
of 1820, it reached a lucidity and profundity which can 
stand comnarison with the best work of the American 
writers. The Romantic movement had a tremendous in- 
fluence upon the arts and sciences; it may be called the 
father of all comparative and of all biological sciences. But 
politically it was completely ineffective. It could only pro- 
ject its ideas of freedom baclavard into the romantic 
mirage of the Middle Ages. But it could not create a 
functioning free nineteenth-centm^y society, for it was 
caught between the rival absolutisms of rationalist 
radicalism and rationalist reaction. 

Whatever freedom the Continent of Eurone enjoyed 
during the nineteenth century was a result of the inability 
of either of these opposing absolutist creeds to establish 
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its dictatorship over the other. Freedom was not the 
accepted basis. It was the accidental by-product of armed 
truce between two equally strong and equally totalitarian 
enemies. In England and America freedom Tvas of the 
essence, jftid the basis for party conflicts. On the Con- 
tinent freedom was negative— the absence of party tyranny. 
It existed only because either side loved the opposition 
even less than it loved freedom. 

The history of any major Continental country proves 
this thesis; but that of France is most illustrative because 
most spectacular. It is usually forgotten by those who can- 
not understand the France of Vichy that, for more than 
a hundred years after 1789, France was the most unstable 
country in Europe and ahvavs either preparing for, or 
recovering from, a revolution in which one absolutist 
faction tried to suppress the other and to establish its own 
tyranny. Only between these revolutions or near-rcvolu- 
tions when either side Avas exhausted, or when forces were 
equally matched, was there not only peace but freedom in 
France. Two of these upheavals were violent: that of 1848 
and the sanguinary Commune of 1870. Four more brought 
civil war uncomfortably close: the conf) d’etat of Napoleon 
III, the abortive plot of Marshal MacMahon to restore 
the monarchy, the plot of General Boulanger to establish 
a personal, military dictatorship, and, finally, the Dreyfus 
affair. Only after this last attempt on the part of the 
absolutists of the Right— just barely foiled by the resistance 
of the Left— did French politics cease to be the politics of 
imminent or actual civil war. It had been shown con- 
clusively that neither side could win. The “Dreyfusards” 
—conservative men with a radical conscience, as they have 
been called not ineptly— really accepted and wanted 
freedo^:' What they got was an armed truce between irre- 
concilable camps, as the last years and especially the years 
of the Front Populaire, Laval and P^tain have shown only 
too clearly. 
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It is customary, especially in America, to view the 
achievements o£ 1776 and 1787 in exclusively legal terms. 
And the formulation of the American Constitution, the 
restoration and rejuvenation of the English Constitution, 
are indeed the most tangible monuments of the conserva- 
tive counter-revolution. But it also laid the basis for the 
growth of extra-legal, extra-constitutional institutions for 
a hundred years afterward. It provided the principles on 
which they ivere based, the directions ^ivhich they took, and 
the goal for which they aimed. In actual political and 
social life these extra-legal and extra-constitutional institu- 
tions were at least as important as the constitutions them- 
selves. 

Constitutions are a frame; they are a legal skeleton and 
nothing else. They set the limits for the political poTvers 
and the rules of procedure for their exercise. But they 
cannot organize society. The Founding Fathers have no 
greater claim to wisdom than that they never tried to do 
by legal and constitutional means what can be done only 
through social institutions. They never tried to manufac- 
ture institutions. They refused to impose an institutional 
strait-jacket upon posterity. But in solving their day-to- 
day problems they developed the principles of a free society 
and of free government so firmly that the succeeding gener-^ 
ations could build on their foundation. There were tre- 
mendous changes in the fabric of society during the 
century after the conservative counter-revolution. In both 
America and England the institutions on which political 
life centred in 1876 were completely different from those 
of 1776. They were also different from anything the 
generation of 1776 had foreseen or would have d^jjpected. 
But without exception these nexv institutions were based 
on the principles of a free government and a free society 
as developed by the conservative counter-revolution. 

In the United States there is in the first place the system 
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of two parties based not upon ideological and perfectionist 
programmes but upon traditions and local organization 
and permanent machines. Contrary to all party organiza- 
tion in Europe, the American political party is not a 
central aild centralized body primarily concerned with 
conquering the central government. In spite of the 
tremendous uproar of presidential and congressional elec- 
tions, the main interest of the party politicians centres on 
local city, county and state affairs. The national party is 
actually a holding corporation for very limited purposes. 
The local boss in city, county, and state is interested in 
national affairs and national elections only insofar as they 
tend to affect his own bailiwick. ,But the centre of his 
power and interest remains local. 

Accordingly, the national contests every two or four 
years are disturbances for the local machines rather than— 
as in Europe— their primary raison d'etre. The local 
organizations can survive— and survive well— ivithout 
control of the central power. The Democratic party sur- 
vived out of power far longer than any large European 
party could possibly have sustained itself in opposition. 
There is no machine politician in the United States— even 
in this age of grooving central power -who would not rather 
have his party lose the presidency and gain control of all 
the key cities, than gain the presidency but lose locally. 

With their strength in the local organizations, the 
American parties are strongly anticenti*alist. The president 
is nominally the party chief, but no president has ever 
lived at peace witlr his party, except by submitting to its 
anticentralist demands. By the same token no strong 
president has ever groivn out of the “regular” party 
machine with its preoccupation with local affairs and 
"strat^^.” Thus the party, while an instrument to win 
power at the centre, has seldom been able to win it for 
itself. It has therefore always been suspicious of, and 
opposed to, any extension of central power and any 
encroachment upon local autonomy. 
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With its centre in local issues and with its “party line” 
a compromise between many conflicting, local and regional 
beliefs, the American party has never become committed 
to an “all or nothing” programme. Being unideological, 
it can offer scope to any political belief, however extreme. 
It thus makes unnecessary and almost impossible the 
growth of extremist movements outside of party ranks. 
Yet, being free from ideological commitments, it can 
embody— and has done so— any popular demand once it 
has rallied sufficient popular support. It thus prevents— 
or at least slows do^vn— sudden and radical shifts in policy. 
But it provides a vehicle for any and every programme that 
becomes general. 

In fine, the American party has not only been an 
extremely conservative institution— anticentral and anti- 
authoritarian, regional and undogmatic; it has also been 
one of the most effective means of preventing government 
from becoming absolute. The party is in the state but 
not of the state. It has no counterpart in any modern 
European institution. The only parallels in Europe would 
be the estates of the late Middle Ages— like the American 
party anticentralist, regional and non-ideological, autono- 
mous corporations. 

Another very important though completely extra-legal 
safeguard of freedom in America has been the divorce o£ 
political from socio-economic power and standing. It may 
be true that the corruption of professional politics was the 
original reason that “respectable” people retired from 
political life. It is more likely that the corruption is an 
effect, not a cause, of the withdrawal of the gentleman from 
the arena into the counting house. In any case, the result- 
ing lack of social esteem and standing of the profej[;:ioii of 
politics has led to a split between the political ruling class 
and the social ruling class which has prevented any one 
group from becoming the ruling class. And the contempt 
for ,the machine politicians has made it easy to throw 
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out any political leader who tried to make his tenure 
permanent. 

The American expeidence has amply borne out the old 
saying that a corrupt ruler who can be thrown out is 
infinitely preferable to an honest “enlightened** and un- 
selfish despot who, by virtue of these very qualities, is so 
respected as to become irremovable. And— contrary to 
general American belief— the experience ^vith non-corrupt, 
“clean,** municipal and provincial governments in Ger- 
many, France, or England does not make the price paid 
for the unintentional but tangible blessings of corruption 
appear to have been too high. 

Above all, however, American freedom has been resting 
on American invisible self-government. A considerable 
part of governmental functions in the United States has 
been exercised by spontaneous, autonomous, and voluntary 
associations locally and regionally. It cannot be called a 
new development, for its roots are in the Colonial past, 
if not in mediaeval England. But in the spontaneous, un- 
organized form in ivhich it became effective in nineteenth- 
century America, invisible self-government grew out of the 
principles of 1776. The churches and the chambers of com- 
merce, the Rotarians, the parent-teachers associations, 
etc., are not conscious that they discharge quasi-govern- 
Inental functions; nor is the individual member aware of 
the fact that he takes part in spontaneous community 
government. Yet these associations, which are unique to 
the United States, do govern. They set community 
s^ndards, discharge community functions, mould public 
opinion, and force or prevent community action. A man 
who wanjis to settle as a laivyer, doctor, or businessman in 
an^Erfg^sh small town tries to get the support and moral 
backing of the “squire** rfiid of the “gentry**; without it 
he is lost. In Germany— before Hitler— he had to get the 
support of the government officials on the spot: the local 
judge, the police chief, the provincial governor, and so on. 
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In America, a newcomer tries to get access to Rotary, 
the chamber of commerce, a particular church congrega- 
tion, etc. These spontaneous and voluntary associations are 
perhaps the strongest antitotalitarian force extent in the 
present world. 

On the basis of this analysis it appears that the freedom 
America has been enjoying cannot wholly or even largely 
be attributed to the frontier and to continental expansion. 
Indeed, there is perhaps no more vicious thesis than that 
freedom was a by-product of the frontier— except its Euro- 
pean counterpart according to which imperialist expan- 
sion tvas the basis of England’s and Europe’s freedom 
during the nineteenth century. Both statements imply that 
there can be no freedom 'without a frontier or ^vithout 
colonial expansion— in other ^vords, that there can be no 
freedom today. 

It is at least arguable that the frontier and the 
phenomenal material and geographical expansion of 
America which resulted were as much of a strain on 
fi'eedom as a help. Of course, the frontier was a 
tremendous safety valve— both for America and for 
Europe. It bred a spirit of equality and, more important, 
of an equal chance for everybody to become unequal— 
that is, privileged— which went far to make the promises 
of 1776 come true. But, on the other hand, the frontier 
and its rapid advance made inevitable the rise of the 
monopolistic “trust,” the big railroad, timber, steel or 
land corporation with its tremendous dangers to freedom. 
The problems it imposed on a neTV nation^ had hardly 
ever been met before. 

It is highly symptomatic that American indgpen^nt 
political thinking ceased almost completely as sooiTas the 
explosive de\'eIopment of the frontier started in the middle 
forties. There have been no greater and no more original 
political thinkers in modern Europe than were produced 
by the first generation of American independence: Jeffer- 
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son, Hamilton, Madison, and Marshall. Even the second- 
rate men of those days, Monroe, Gallatin, the two 
Adamses, were respectable political philosophers in their 
own right And, though the men of the next generation 
were a great deal smaller, there were still giants in Jackson, 
Webster, Clay, Calhoun, and tlie grossly underrated Van 
Buren. 

After that what may be called the original stream of 
American political thinking disappeared; and it did not 
come out of its cave till the frontier was closing. Lincoln’s 
tragic figure stands alone. But even Lincoln had no 
political philosophy. His greatness lies in his humanity. 
Before the time of Populism and of Wilson the physical 
strain of expansion was apparently too great to allow 
political thinking. 

The one thing about tlie frontier that can be said with 
certainty is that the basis of American freedom was broad 
enough to make such unexpected expansion possible. It 
was firm enough to stand the strain. The principles were 
sound enough to neutralize all that was potentially unfree 
and absolutist in the frontier and in the rapid economic 
and geographic expansion; and they released all the 
forces in the expansion that ivere potentially capable of 
strengthening freedom. 

Beginning with the North-western Ordinance the his- 
tory of American expansion is the greatest story of the 
potential and inherent possibilities of free government. 
But there is little in this story to justify the belief that free 
government must have rapid material expansion, or that 
such expan§ton is the only task free government can 
master. 

as English freedom during the nineteenth cen- 
tury is concerned, the uvt> slogans tvhich everybody has 
heard are “parliamentary sovereignty” and “majority 
government." Actually the English political system of 
the nineteenth century consisted largely of the limitations 
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of parliamentary sovereignty and of majority government. 
England really had minority rule limited by majority con- 
sent. 

The concrete political institutions through which these 
aims Avere realized were: the two-party system which made 
the opposition an integral part of the government, the 
emergence of the cabinet and the independent civil ser- 
vice. 

It might be said— though not without exaggeration— 
that the English Constitution during the nineteenth cen- 
tury could have worked without a government but not 
without an opposition. The ever-present possibility of an 
alternative government was actually the decisive fact of 
English political life. The will of the majority could never 
be final or absolute, for the dissenting will of the minority 
in opposition tvas as much the will of the British people 
and of the British government as the will of the majority 
in power. 

The English— and the American— systems have been 
criticized as “undemocratic.” It is said that they prevent 
the absolute rule of the majority. But that is not only their 
function but also their main justification. By preventing 
absolute rule they safeguard freedom. Equally is it praise 
for the nvo-party system and not criticism to say that it 
prevents small groups from becoming effective. 

Nothing is more salutary than the compulsion for ne^^ 
ideas and new leaders to fight their way through existing 
and working large parties. It forces the new to prove itself 
better and more effective than the old before it is allowed 
to supplant the old. To facilitate small factions and 
fractions destroys parliamentary government. It leads to 
a hopeless subdivision of political units which makes 
orderly government almost impossible. It ahvayS'^gives 
minuscule groups, representing^ nobody but themselves, a 
decisive position, a bargaining strength, a power and a 
freedom of access to the public purse which are out of all 
proportion to its real following in the population. The 
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two-party system is not only a sateguard against majority 
tyranny, but also against minority tyianny.'^ 

The limitation ol majority rule thiough the t^v^o-party 
system was only one iactor in the insLiiiitioiial machinery 
through ^vhich the government oi England Avas divided 
and limited. A second iactor was cabinet government, or, 
more precisely, the emeigence ot the prime minister. In 
effect, though not in law, the office ol prime minister as it 
first emerged in the elder Pitt and as it has remained un- 
changed since Peel, derives its power not from Parliament 
but irom the people. The prime minister is elected by the 
people; that the voter votes ior his local member of Parlia- 
ment and not lor Disraeli, Gladstone or Asquith often had 
little more meaning than that the American \oter legally 
casts his vote tor a member ot the Electoial College, not tor 
the presidential candidate directly. Though elected in- 
directly, the prime minister was actually directly em- 
powered to take charge of the executive branch of the 
government. He ivas limited by the lequiiement of parlia- 
mentary confidence. He was subject to recall in a general 
election every five years, it not earlier. But his power was 
in fact original and not derived power. 

This fact ^vhich e\'ery prime minister understood, 
though it is not to be found in any textbook of English 
constitutional la^v, meant an effective division of powers 
and functions— an effective system of “checks and bal- 
ances.” In the first place, it seveiely limited the scope 
and power of Parliament. To oppose the policy of a prime 
minister was not as easy a matter as it was in France or in 
Republican J[iermany, where prime ministers were the 
creatures of Parliament. It was also a more difficult and 
more dangerous matter than the opposition of an American 

* Though it IS a distortion to regard proportional representation as the 
sole or main cause of the rise of Hitlerism or of the fall of France, I agree 
with Dr. F A. Hermens and other defenders of the t\\ o-party system that 
the multi-party system^ and the ease with which extreme groups could 
obtain representation 'viere among the main causes of the weakness of 
popular government on the Continent of Eaiope. Here again European 
rationahsm saciificcd freedom to the quest for perfection. 3 


M 
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Congress to a president, which does not impose upon 
Congress the responsibility to find an alternative. Opposi- 
tion to a prime minister who, in effect, was elected by the 
people, imposed the responsibility upon Parliament to' 
find an alternative at least as acceptable to the people. 
A prime minister deieated in Parliament could always call 
upon the electorate to sustain him; or he could turn to 
the leader o£ the opposition and force him to obtain the 
direct endorsement of the people. In either case, interfer- 
ence by Parliament was extremely hazardous, could only 
be risked over principal issues, and could only be under- 
taken— legally and actually— as a last resort. Cabinet 
government thus virtually removed the greater part of 
executive policy from the power and function of Parlia- 
ment. At the same time, the need for parliamentary 
sanction constituted a severe limitation upon the executive. 

Opposition and the prime minister may be said to be 
organs of Parliament— though their main function was to 
prevent parliamentary absolutism. The civil service, how- 
ever, is entirely independent of Parliament. It clearly and 
indisputably constituted a limitation of parliamentary 
power from the outside. 

The civil service in the form in which it gradually 
developed in Great Britain during the nineteenth century, 
was a co-ruler with autonomous power, checked and 
balanced by Parliament just as much as it checked and* 
balanced Parliament. But it was not controlled, created 
or dependent upon Parliament— except in legal fiction. 
Altogether the British civil service can be said to have exer- 
cised a function very similar to that exercised in the United 
States by the courts. It made sure that there was no 
sudden break in the continuity of development; it jjrovided 
the main course underlying all temporary deviatiofis, and 
it nullified parliamentary or* executive encroachments 
upon established principles. 

Every senior civil servant was expected as a matter of rou- 
tine to prepare at the same time alternative policies for the 
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alternating parties. This ensured automatically that the 
two alternative proposals for the same situation would not 
differ in basic principle. Permanence ol tenure, independ- 
ence froiji both Parliament and the cabinet, and the exist- 
ence of a permanent under-secretary as the real chief of 
each department, made the civil service an effective control 
and check of both Parliament and cabinet. The budgetary 
power of Parliament and the power of the cabinet to lay 
down the broad political frame for the work of each 
department checked and limited in turn the civil service. 

As long as the civil service iulfilled nothing but this 
original function, the often heard criticism that it lacked 
imagination and initiative was unjustified. Insofar as the 
civil service had political functions, it acted as an arbiter 
with semi-judicial povvers. It is not the business of a judge 
to imagine and initiate, but to restrain and to propitiate. 
Initiative and imagination, political leadership and vision 
had to come from Parliament or from the cabinet. The 
civil service had to sec that such initiative and imagination 
were practical and in accordance with the basic principles 
of continuous government. It had what in effect 
amounted to a right and duty of judicial review by 
administrative process. But the very fact that a permanent 
under-secretary would have been remiss in his duty had 
he failed to prepare legislation for both the conservative 
^ancl the liberal minister meant that he could not have taken 
the initiative himself without abandoning his real task. 

This, of course, holds true only for the period when the 
civil service had this function as one branch of the go\ ern- 
ment, controlled by and controlling the others. It is no 
longer true today tvhen the civil service has in many 
respects become the government. This development of the 
political poAver of the bureaucracy which has cut down the 
power and function of both, Parliament and the cabinet, 
began around 1900. It is the most dangerous trend in 
English political life. It has almost destroyed the English 
Constitution and has created— for the first time inj 175 
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years— a real danger of a centralized absolute despotism in 

Britain. 

It is important to realize that the principles of the con- 
servative counter-revolution resulted in a free society in 
the United States and in England although these two 
countries were dissimilar to start with. Though the 
American of 1776 was of the same racial stock as his con- 
temporary in England, although he spoke the same 
language, had the same laws and, by and large, the same 
political tradition, he was sufficiently far removed from 
the mother country to rule out the attempt to explain the 
nineteenth-century free society in these two countries by 
the “racial genius” or the “political wisdom” of one race 
or nation. 

It is not only true that the actual social and physical 
reality, the patterns of thought and of behaviour, the con- 
crete problems and the concrete ansivers given in these two 
countries during the nineteenth century were completely 
different. The United States also moved a'way from Eng- 
land and from Europe during the entire century at an 
increasing pace as a result of the Revolution and of the 
westward movement ^vhich started soon aftertvard. The 
America of 1917, that came in to decide the greatest Euro- 
pean war since Napoleon, was further away from Europe 
than the America of the colonial toT\ms, of Jefferson, Dr.‘ 
Franklin, George Washington, and John Adams. Steam- 
boats, transatlantic cables and wireless by their very facility 
only tended to make contacts more superficial and passing 
than they had been in the days of the sailing vessel. 

Every succeeding generation of Americans since the 
Revolution has been further a^vay from Englanc^— or fgj^ 
that matter, from Europe— than its predecessors. Jackson 
and Clay were living at greater social and mental distance 
from Europe than John Quincy Adams o^ Daniel Webster 
—both of whom can be imagined as Englishmen though as 
Englishmen of the eighteenth century. Lincoln, Grant. 
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Andrew Johnson, the railroad builders, were even further 
away from Europe than Jackson and Clay. And iviih the 
next generation— that of Theodore Roosevelt and Wood* 
row Wilson, of Rockefeller, Morgan and Carnegie, Henry 
Adams and Lincoln Stcffens-Uie United States was pro- 
ducing a type of leader and a mental and social climate 
which, for better or worse, was simply not imaginable in 
any European society— least of all in the England of 1900. 
There is a good deal of truth in the aphorism current 
among English newspaper correspondents that the United 
Slates had travelled so far away from Europe in mentality, 
customs and institutions as to have become almost com- 
prehensible to a Euroi^ean. And it is a commonplace 
among ^vriters and journalists who have to report on 
American developments for English readers (as I did for 
several years) that the common \vritten language is more 
a handicap than a help, as it creates the illusion— fatal to 
a real understanding— that wwds and sentences have the 
same emotional and intellectual significance, the same 
associations and overtones, on either side of the Atlantic. 

Cut the difference between these two countries only 
emphasizes the universality of the principles which both 
adopted. Starting from a different basis, 'RT'estling with 
completely different realities, Tvorking in different social 
and emotional climates, both countries succeeded in de- 
'veloping a free mercantile society. Hotvever much they 
differed, they both took as their starting point that no man 
or group of men is perfect or in possession of Absolute 
Truth and Absolute Reason. And both the American 
Founding Bathers and the radical Conservatives in Eng- 
land believed in mixed government; in the consent of the 
^overne^ as one, and in individual property rights as the 
othel*, iimitation of government; in the separation of 
government in the political sphere from rule in the social 
sphere. 
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The American and English conservatives of 1776 and 
1787 shared not only the principles; they also had in 
common the method which they used to develop a func- 
tioning society on a free .basis. They both used it the same 
way and gave it the same consideration and the same 
importance. 

The method of the conservative counter-revolution is 
just as important for us today as its principles— perhaps 
even more so. A good many political ^vriters and thinkers 
today believe that principles are everything and that no 
such thing as method is required. This is a basic mis- 
understanding of the nature of politics and of political 
action ivhich the generation of 1776 never would have 
made. They knew that principles without institutional 
realization are just as ineffective politically— and as vicious 
for the social order— as institutions without principles. 
Accordingly, method was as important to them as prin- 
ciples. And their success was just as much due to their 
method as to their principles. 

Their method consisted in the last analysis of three 
parts: 

In the first place, while conservative, they did not restore 
nor intend to restore. They never did idealize the past;' 
and they had no illusions about the present in which they 
lived. They knew that the social reality had changed. 
They would never have conceived their task as anything 
but the integration of the new society on th^. basis of the 
old principles; never would they have countenanced any 
attempt to undo what had happened. 

It is their unconditional refusal to restore wbierfliLas 
made the Founding Fathers appear radical, and which has 
obscured the essentially conservative (character of their 
work. Their social analysis was irtdeed radical— extremely 
radical. They never accepted the polite social conventions 
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or the wishful restoration dreams which ^vere based on the 
assumption that the old society was still functioning 
whereas in effect it had disappeared. It has often been 
remarked that in his factual analysis Burke agrees with 
Rousseau to an amazing extent. And a good many people 
have been surprised that, Avith the same evaluation of the 
facts as basis, he should have come to the opposite political 
conclusions. But the true conservative ahvays agrees with 
the true revolutionary on the facts. Both understand, as 
neither Reactionary nor Liberal does, the nature of politics 
and of society. It is only on principles that they disagree; 
the one rvants to create or to maintain freedom, the other 
to destroy it. But the conservative is no less conservative 
for being realistic about facts. And the generation of 1776 
and 1787 saw the essence of their conservatism in the fact 
that they did not intend to restore. For restoration is just 
as violent and absolutist as revolution. 

The Founding Fathers in America and the radical con- 
servatives in England tvere thus conservatives of the 
present and future, rather than conservatives of the past. 
They kne^v that their social reality was that of a mer- 
cantile system, wliile their social institutions were pre- 
mercantile. Their method was to start with this fact and 
to develop a free and functioning mercantile society. They 
wanted to solve the future, not the past, to overcome the 
next and not the last revolution. 

The second basic characteristic of their method was that 
they did not believe in blueprints or panaceae. They 
believed in^ broad frame of general principles; and there 
they admitted of no compromise. But they knew that an 
institutional solution is acceptable only if it works; that 
is, if it^solves an actual social problem. They also knew^ 
that practically every concrete institutional tool can be 
made to serve practically every ideal aim. They were 
doctrinaire in their dc^gmas, but extremely pragmatic in 
their day-to-day politics. They did not try to erect an ideal 
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or a complete structure; they ivere even ivilling to con- 
tradict themselves in the details of actual solutions. All 
they wanted was a solution that would do tlie job in hand- 
provided it could be fitted into the broad frame of prin- 
ciples. 

This statement will be accepted readily enough as far 
as England is concerned. Though England, the home of 
the great utopias, was the most doctrinaire country in 
Europe in the two centuries before 1700, Biu'ke’s opposi- 
tion to dogmatism has become the basis of English politics. 
It has even been driven so far as to become “muddling 
through”— the reductio ad absurdim of Burke’s attitude in 
which the fear of dogmatism leads to having no principles 
at all. 

For the United States, however, it may be argued that 
the Founding Fathers did indeed set up a blueprint; the 
Constitution. But the wisdom of the Constitution lies not 
in the extent to which it lays do^vn rules but in its re- 
straint. It contains a few basic principles, sets up a few 
basic institutions and lays down a few simple procedural 
rules. The members of the Philadelphia Convention 
opposed the inclusion of the Bill of Rights in the consti- 
tution not so much out of hostilitv to its provisions as from 
an aversion against mortgaging the future. Yet the pro- 
visions of the Bill of Rights are largely negative in char- 
acter and lay down only what ought not, rather than what 
ought, to be done. The classic example of both, the 
method of the Founding Fathers, and its success, is the 
North-western Ordinance. This document provided the 
legal basis for the whole ^vestward movementcand for the 
entirely new and highly successful method of organizing 
territories and creating ne^v states. Yet it never want^ 
to be more than an ad hoc solution of an urgenfe;* a'dtual 
problem. Its makers neither envisaored nor expected what 
actually happened on the frontier within. twenty-five years; 
all they did was to develop immediate piecemeal institu- 
tions-and to fit them loosely into a wide frame of principles. 
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The ^visdom of this approach can be amply proved by 
the actual experience of the generation of 1776. There 
were at least three men of unusual foresight and excep- 
tional ability to see into the future. Jefferson was the only 
man in the America of i8oo who had a dim foreboding 
of the ^v^estward push ^vhich was to carry white settlement 
across the continent in less than a century. His political 
ideas were based on a faint vision of the great inland 
empire on the upper Mississippi that v/as lo rise fifty years 
later. Yet he completely and utterly failed to see the rising 
tide of industrialization— though the railroad ^vas the very 
thing which made his rural vision come true, 

Hamilton, on the other hand, only saw industrialization. 
He was not only the one American, he was the only man 
of his generation— and of the next— who had an industrial 
vision. Yet he saw America for ever bordered by the 
Appalachians and confined to the immediate hinterland 
of the great ti'ading cities on the Atlantic seaboard. Burke 
realized that international trade was going to be the basis 
of England’s prosperity in the future. But he did not see 
that industry would be the basis of this trade or that Eng- 
lish agriculture would have to be sacidficed to it. 

Not a single one of the Constitution-makers in Phila- 
delphia saTv that ^vithin forty years slavery ^vould become 
the great issue, endangering the very union they built. 
All expected it to die a speedy and apparently inevitable 
death. Altogether there ^vere only a very fe^v men who 
foresaw even a minute fraction of the great developments 
that ^vere just about to happen, and no one who saw them 
all. Yet theys Tv^as not an unusually bad but an unusually 
good guessing average. 

The generation of 1776 and 1787 was just as unable to 
foresee what was to become of their solutions. Burke him- 
self believed that the English Constitution and the English 
freedom rested on the juxtaposition of House of Commons, 
House of Lords and the Crown. He would have said that 
the collapse of the independent political power of the 
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Lords and of the Crown— both substantially completed 
with the Reform Bill of 1832— would have meant the end 
of English freedom. He was in favour of a legal system 
under which the Common Law would override parlia- 
mentary acts— that is, a system under which the courts 
could have declared acts of Parliament unconstitutional. 
In reality Parliament became the supreme lawgiver. The 
irony of the situation lies in the fact that the real safe- 
guards of English freedom in the nineteenth century— the 
two-party system, the civil service and the responsible 
cabinet under a prime minister— all trace back to Burke 
who fathered the first two and assisted in the birth of the 
third. Yet he never saw their basic importance. 

Similarly, in the United States the main dispute in the 
Constitutional Convention was between big and small 
states. If there was one thing of which the Constitution- 
makers were prouder than the bit of political arithmetic 
with which they settled the big state-small state issue, 
it was the neat mathematical equation of the Electoral 
College which ^vas to elect the president. The issue be- 
tween big and small states never came up again; and the 
Electoral College never functioned. But no one in Phila- 
delphia foresaw the tremendous importance of judicial 
review, if, indeed, they foresaw the right of judicial review 
at all. And they would all have abhorred the party system 
which became so vital and unique a part of American 
political life and so important a bulM^ark of freedom. It 
is significant and instructive that both judicial review and 
the party system came in as ad hoc political moves to solve 
a practical problem; the first as a move of parjy politics to 
fight the Jeffersonian trend, the second to elect Jackson 
against the old-line politicians. 

Neither the Americans nor the English— with t^e single 
exception of Hamilton— foresaw ^he rise of the autonomous 
rule in the economic sphere. Both saxv property as a 
legitimate basis of power and as a limitation on the 
government. Both believed in the divorce of political and 
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social rule. Both limited the sphere oi political govern- 
ment and thus made possible the rise of the rule in the 
economic sphere as an autonomous rule. But Burke— at 
the very time when the first of the great London banking 
houses were coming to the fore— thought with Jefferson 
that the economic rule would lie with the landowner. 

The final point in the method of the conservative 
counter-revolution is what Burke called “prescription.” 
That has nothing to do with the “sacrediiess of tradition.” 
Burke himself ruthlessly discarded traditions and prece- 
dents when they did not work. Prescription is the expres- 
sion in the field oi political method of the principle of 
human imperiection. It simply says that man cannot fore- 
see the future. He does not know where he goes. The only 
thing he can possibly know and understand is the actual 
society ^vhich has grown historically. Hence he must take 
existing social and political reality, rather than an ideal 
society, as the basis for his political and social activities. 
Man can never invent perfect institutional tools. Hence 
he had better rely upon old tools than try to invent new 
ones to do an ideal job. We know how an old tool ^ivorks, 
what it can do and what it cannot do, how to use it and 
how far to trust it. And not only do we not know anything 
about the new tools; if they are hawked about as perfect 
lools we can be reasonably certain that they will work less 
well than the old ones which nobody expected or claimed 
to be perfect. 

Prescription is not only the expression of the belief in 
human imijerfection. It is not only the expression of 
that awareness that all society is the result of long his- 
torical gjrowth Tvhich distinguishes the statesman from the 
mere politician. It is also a principle of economy; it 
teaches one to prefer the* simple, cheap and common to 
the complicated^ costly and shiny innovation. It is 
common sense pitted against Absolute Reason, experience 
and conscientiousness against superficial brilliance. It is 
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plodding, pedesuian and not speclacular—but dependable. 

The great praclltioners ol this principle weie not so 
much the English as the American Founding f'athers. A 
vast amount oL research has been done to show how com- 
pletely they depended upon the institutions that had 
proved workable and dependable in colonial go\crnment 
and administration, upon past expeiience and tried tools. 
A good deal of this research has been done in a “debunk- 
ing" mood with the object ol sho^sing that the Constitu- 
tion-makers were too dull and narrow to in\ ent anything. 
This is, ol course, as untenable as the proud beliel of past 
generations that the America of 1788 had sprung fully 
armed out ol the brains ol the members of the Constitu- 
tional Comention. Actually, the caution ^vith Avhich the 
Founding Fathers avoided new and untried institutional 
constructions at a time of great stress and crisis is one of 
their greatest claims to wisdom and to our gratitude. They 
knew that they could use only what they had; and they also 
knew that the future has always started in the past and 
that it is the job of the statesman to decide which part 
of an imperfect past to stretch into a better future rather 
than to try to find the secret of perpetual political motion— 
or of perpetual political standstill. 

The rise of an industrial system which cannot be 
organized socially by the mercantile society of the nine- 
teenth century has destroyed— or at least seriously 'weakened 
—many ol the most important parts of the achievements of 
1776 and 1787. The nineteenth-century separation of 
political government and social rule— the gr^at new safe- 
guard of freedom— is almost gone. It is not being de- 
stroyed by a conspiracy or by mistakes. It has riot faile^ 
because modern society is too “complex." It has been dis- 
appearing because the institutions of the mercantile society 
cannot organize the power in the industrial system. There 
must be a functioning legitimate rule in the socially con- 
stitutive sphere. But the market cannot supply it in the 
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modern industrial corporation. Hence, central govern- 
ment has been moving in by default. And, as a conse- 
quence, ^ve see today every^vhcre the rise of the centralized, 
uncontroll^ible and absolute bureaucracy which to the con- 
servatives of 1776 was the supreme danger. 

At the same time and for the same reason, self-govern- 
ment has been degenerating; it has almost disappeared. 
Popular government instead of being the vehicle to realize 
self-government, instead of being the institutional form 
for the individuars responsible decision, has largely be- 
come the means by which the individual escapes responsi- 
bility and decision. It has become the mechanism through 
which the individual shifts responsibility and decision from 
his own shoulders to those of people “paid to do the job”— 
the experts, the bureaucracy, finally a Fiihrer. Instead of 
self government, wc have largely today majority rule. Un- 
less we create new institutions of self-government, we shall 
have the rule of the masses tomorrow; and the masses can 
only rule through, and be governed by, the tyrant. 

The concrete society which the generation of 1776 built 
has largely broken down, and tve must develop a new 
industrial society today. But both, the principles and the 
method of the conservative counter-revolution, still stand. 
If we want a free society, we can reach it only by adopting 
the same basic principles. The concrete social institutions 
df the future ^vill be as different from those founded in 
1776 and 1787 as they in turn were different from the 
institutions of the seventeenth or the eighteenth century. 
But if they are to be institutions of a free and a function- 
ing society, the way to develop them is to use the same 
method as the generation of 1776: awareness that we can- 
not restore and that we have to accept the new industrial 
reality rc^jther than try to go back to the old pre-industrial 
mercantile system: willingness to forgo blueprints and 
panaceae and to be content with the humble and less bril- 
liant task of finding woikable solutions— piecemeal and 
imperfect— for immediate problems; and knowledge that 
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we can use only what we have, and that we have to start 
where we are, not where we want to go. 

The conservative counter-revolution of 1776 and 1787 
achieved what has probably never been achieved before 
in Western history: the development of a new society with 
new values, new beliefs, ne^v powers and a new social 
integration without social revolution, without decades of 
civil war, without totalitarian tyranny. It not only over- 
came the totalitarian revolution by offering a free and 
functioning social and political alternative; it developed 
this alternative without itself becoming entangled in 
totalitarianism and absolutism. It built so well that its 
mercantile society could for a hundred years contain an 
ever-growing industrial system which was opposed to every- 
thing the mercantile society stood for and depended upon. 

Our task today may seem bigger and more difficult than 
that of the generation of 1776— though we probably tend 
to underestimate their difficulties since we know the 
answers, and to overestimate our difficulties since we do 
not know what is to happen. But it is certain that we can 
hope to achieve our task only if we base ourselves on the 
principles and depend upon the methods which the genera- 
tion of 1776 bequeathed to us. 



CHAPTER NINE 


A CONSERVATIVE APPROACH 

If the free, industrial society is to be developed in a free, 
non-revolutionary, non-totalitarian way, there is only pne 
country that can do it today: the United States- 
That the twentieth century is to be the “American 
Century** has recently become a popular catch phrase in 
the United States. It is certainly true that the United States 
can never again afford not to engage in power politics, not 
to develop lasting strategic concepts, not to determine 
where her strategic and military borders lie and which 
territories cannot be allowed to fall under the control of 
a potential enemy. It is also certain that both traditional 
American attitudes toward foreign affairs are obsolete, if 
not defunct. Both isolationism and interventionism 
assumed implicitly tliat the United States can decide 
whether she wants to be a participant in international 
affairs or not. Now that the United States has become the 
central power of the Western world, if not of the whole 
globe, there is no longer such a decision. America will 
have to take a stand whenever a power tries to assume 
hegemony on any continent— even when there is nothing 
more than a change in international power relations. 

• It is extremely probable that America will extend her 
sphere of influence, expand her political and military 
radius, and take the lead in economic or social develop- 
ments abroad— in short, that the United States of America 
will have to.be an imperial, if not an imperialist power. 
All this is simply saying that the United States is a great 
' power a^d cannot disregard the fact any longer. Politics 
i cannot oxist in the realm of ideas alone. The main task is 
to translate ideas into institutional reality; and the tool is 
power. The British in the past have often been attacked— 
.rather stupidly— for “saving Christ and meaning Cotton.” 
tj.t would be infinitely worse if the United States as a vjorld 
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poVver were to say “Cotton” but to mean “Christ.” In the 
past Americans have only too often been guilty of this 
dangerous inverse hypocrisy; they have striven aller lofty 
ideals ^vhile pretending, even to themselves, that they 
wanted nothing but material and “practical” gain. 

The task of the statesman is not to forget physical reality 
but to organize it for the fulfilment of his beliefs and con- 
cepts; and one indispensable requirement of such organiza- 
tion is that it work. The “idealist in politics” will always 
make a fool ol himself and of the people who trust him. 
And the “politician” who sees nothing but organization 
never knows ^vhat he is striving ior. The statesman who 
alone can be truly successful in politics can solve pragmatic 
problems of power and organization as well as the trickiest 
politician without ever giving up or compromising his 
basic principles. He never loses sight of the fact that ideal 
aims can be fulfilled only through institutional organiza- 
tion. On the other hand, he kno^vs that principles, ^vhile 
not determining how to do things, decide ^vhat one does 
and why. 

In conclusion, the United States as a Avorld po^ver— per- 
haps as the world po^ver— will certainly have to use her 
power politically; that is, as power. But if the American 
century means nothing except the material predominance 
of the United States, it will be a wasted century. Some 
people today seem to think that it is the destiny of the 
United States to out-Nazi the Nazis in world conquest and 
to substitute the Yankee as the master race for Hitler’s 
Nordics; some even call that “fighting for democracy.” 
But this way would not lead to America’s strength and 
greatness but only to her downfall. It would also not lead 
to a solution of che basic social crisis of which this war is 
but an effect. If the twentieth century is to have a^free and 
functioning industrial society, the United States will have 
to solve the great problems of principles and institutions 
which today demand a solution. Then indeed the twen- 
tieth century ^vill become an American century. 
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Of course, the nineteenth century was far more of^an 
American century than is commonly realized. The settle- 
ment of the North- American Continent 'svas not only the 
greatest single achievement of the last century; the possi- 
bility of emigration to the free soil and the equal oppor- 
tunities of the United States were the safety-valves— both 
in a literal and a metaphysical sense— which kept the 
European social system from blowing up. Above all, the 
American Revolution, the conservative counter-revolution 
oi 1776 and 1787, made possible the victory of the con- 
servative forces in England who found the transition to the 
free mercantile society of the nineteenth century, and who 
overcame materially and spiritually the totalitarianism oi 
the French Revolution. Yet withal, the United States 
during the nineteenth century was the periphery rather 
than the centre of the Western world. The American 
Revolution released the forces in England tvhich brought 
forth the new basis; it did not create them. The frontier 
made possible the gro^vth and expansion of the European 
system by absorbing those the latter dispossessed and drove 
out. But the motor of Western de^'clopnlent ^vas in Europe, 
and more specifically in Great Britain. 

In our time the driving forces, the basic beliefs and 
institutions, will have to be in the United States and will 
have to radiate from there. Even if England should find 
the conservative transition to an industrial society— and 
there are many promising signs in wartime England to- 
day— her counter-revolution will be successful only if it 
releases conservative forces in America. For the United 
States has become the strategic, political and economic: 
centre of international gravity. She has the most highly 
developed, most advanced and most powerful industrial 
mass-production system. Whatever social and political 
industrial order America^ develops, the other industrial 
• countries will loave to folloiv— provided that America 
develops a functioning 'industrial order. 

The totalitarian po^vers 'cvere absolutely correct in fiheir 
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cokviction— ever since they started on the road to world 
conquest— that the United States is their ultimate, their 
real enemy. It is true in a material sense; it is even truer 
in a political and social sense. For only the United States 
o£ America can find the non-totalitarian, non-revolutionary 
way to a free industrial society 'which is the absolutely 
certain— and at the same time the only— ivay to overcome 
totalitarianism. 


2 

We know the requirements for a functioning industrial 
society. In the first place it must give function and status 
in society to the individual member of the industrial 
system. It must be capable of integrating the individuals 
in a social purpose. It must give a social meaning to the 
purposes, acts, desires and ideals of the individual, and an 
individual meaning to the organization, institutions and 
aims of the group. 

Secondly, the power in the industrial system must 
become a legitimate rule. It must derive its authority 
from a moral principle accepted by society as a legitimate 
basis of social and political power. And the institutions 
through which this rulership is exercised must be organized 
for the realization of the basic purpose of society. 

We also know the conditions of freedom. A free socieu® 
requires political freedom: a controlled, limited, re- 
sponsible government. It must be organized in its socially 
constitutive sphere on the basis of the responsible decision 
of the citizens. It must have self-government. And it is 
not sufficient to have a purely legal, a purely formal 
democracy. There must be actual, responsible participa- 
tion of die citizen in the government and in Its deci- 
sions. 

Finally, in a free society political government and social 
rule must be separated. Each must be independent of the 
other. Each must be limited; and one must limit, balance 
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and control the other. Both serve ultimately tlie same 
social end. But they must found their authority on 
different grounds. The basis of political government must 
be a principle of formal justice; for political institutions 
are the formal framework of social life. The basis for 
social rule must be the promise of the fulfilment of a sub- 
stantial social purpose. For through social rule the sub- 
stance of society finds its institutional organization. In the 
juxtaposition of those two principles, in the balance of the 
institutions based on them, in the control exercised by each 
of the t’wo legitimate powers over the other, lies the 
ultimate safeguard of freedom against both anarchy and 
tyranny. 

To establish a free and functioning industrial society, 
we have to reverse the political and social trends which 
have dominated the Western ^vorld lor the last twenty-five, 
if not for the last fifty, years. During this period the 
individual has steadily been losing function and status in 
society. Society has been slowly disintegrating into anarchic 
masses in all industrial countries. During this period too, 
the decisive power in the industrial system has lost its 
legitimate basis. Corporation management has become 
divorced from individual property rights which had been 
a good claim to po’wer for two hundred years; and at the 
same time corporation management emerged as the real 
master superseding the mercantile rulers of the pre- 
industrial society. 

In the political field the trend has been away from 
the active, responsible participation of the citizen in 
self-govemiupnt and toward centralized, uncontrollable 
bureaucracy. And above all, the absence of a legitimate 
autonomous rule in society has forced, this central bureau- 
cracy of^the political sphere to assume the power in the 
social sphere as well. No other trend of our times seems as 
“inevitable" as that toward the absolute rule of a paternal- 
'istic, bureaucratic state. No other will be as difficult to 
reverse. At the same time it is the most dangerous o^f the 
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Cor(I.es of despotism in our midst. Re-establishment of an 
autonomous and self-governing social sphere is therefore 
our most urgent task. 

A free and functioning society can be built only if the 
basically totalitarian tendencies of social disintegration are 
overcome. But while the trend must be reversed, there 
can be no restoration of the old pre-industrial mercantile 
society. The nineteenth century is gone for ever. It dis- 
appeared because it could not socially organize the physical 
reality of an industrial world. By going back—if it were 
possible— we could solve not a single one of the problems 
before us. This realization was the starting point of our 
analysis; it must also be the starting point of the appioach 
to the future. 

The restorer likes to think of himself as a conservative. 
What he means is that he takes the conditions at a gi\en 
historical point— for instance, those of 1850 or those of 
1927— as an absolute. But nothing less conservative could 
be imagined than this denial of' growth and change, of 
responsibility and decision. To elevate something in the 
past to the rank of the perfect absolute is just as totalitarian 
and revolutionary as the Communist or Nazi millennium 
of the future. In his methods the restorer shows that he is 
only a totalitarian in disguise. He is as extreme, as ruth- 
less, as contemptuous of historical growth, individual 
liberty, tradition and existing institutions as the avowcdc 
totalitarians. He says “yesterday” where the declared 
revolutionary says “tomorrow.” But there is really no 
difference between the two absolutist utopias except in 
political effectiveness. The restorer who preaches that 
there would be no problems if we could only restore the 
free-trade system in all its i860 glory, or the League of 
Nations Covenant with the amendments proposed jn 192^, 
can only fail. But in his failure he creates the fatal illusion 
in the minds of the people that there is no alternative other 
than between reaction and revolution. And in this dilemma 
the jieople are only too likely to prefer revolution, with its 
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promise o£ something new, to the obvious cul-de-sajc^ ol 
reaction. 

Restoration of the pre-industrial mercantile society not 
only wou^d not solve the social problems created by the 
emergence of the industrial system; it would make them in- 
soluble except by slaughter, revolution and tyranny. For 
any attempt to return to the nineteenth-century society 
denies the industrial reality of our time. And it is precisely 
our problem to overcome a revolution by developing in- 
dustry into the socially constitutive sphere of a functioning 
and free society. 

We have to return to the principles and to the philosophy 
of the conservative counter-revolution of 1776 and 1787. 
But shall have to use these principles for a social 
integration on a level and with a substance entirely 
different from the nineteenth century. We have to make 
industry socially meaningful. We have to build it into the 
autonomous sphere in which society governs itself in order 
to fulfil itself. We have, in other words, to organize a 
physical reality completely different from that of 1776 and 
1787. And that means different institutions of society, 
different organs of social power and control, different 
social, economic and political problems. The organizing 
principles are the same, truly conservative principles. But 
they ^vill have to be used for a new integration of a new 
ifbeiety. 

We know that the new society must be an industrial 
society in which industrial life is organized as the socially 
constitutive sphere. But we do not know what purpose 
this industrial society will be striving to fulfil, or on what 
ethical ppnciple it is going to be based. All we know to- 
day aboni the fu.ture are the formal requirements of a free 
and functioning society, the conditions without which a 
jociety cannot function and without which it cannot be 
free. But we cannot say*to what end the industrial society 
is to be free, nor what aim its functions are to serve.. 
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The only thing of which we can be reasonably certain is 
that the purpose and aim of the industrial society will be 
different from those of the mercantile society of the nine- 
teenth century. Economic activity will not disappear; nor 
will it diminish in quantity. In individual life economic 
success and economic rewards may even remain as im- 
portant as they are today. And there is no reason to expect 
a cessation of technical progress. But it is most unlikely 
that economic activity will be the constitutive social 
activity, and economic aims the decisive social aims of the 
industrial society. 

It is the very success of the 150 years during which 
economic goals were uppermost which will tend to relegate 
these to a secondary place. Economic progress has brought 
economic abundance within our grasp in the industrial 
countries. There is therefore no longer any reason to sub- 
ordinate all social life to economic activity as the mercan- 
tile society did. The need is no longer so urgent as to 
make the gains to be expected from economic advance out- 
weigh every other social consideration. We already have 
learned to raise the question whether the social price to be 
paid for an economic achievement is reasonable and justi- 
fied. In other words, we already have abandoned the belief 
that economic progress is always and by necessity the 
liighest goal. And once we have given up economic 
achievement as the highest value and have come to regai 53 
it as not more than one goal among many, we have in effect 
given up economic activity as the basis of social life. 

But the abandonment of the economic as the socially 
constitutive sphere has gone much further. Western society 
has given up the belief that man is fundamentally 
Economic Man, that his basic motives are ©economic 
motives, and that his fulfilment lies in economic success 
and economic rewards. The nioral concept of the nature 
and purpose of man on which the merfantile society wa« 
based has ceased to be valid. F6r we have learned that 
freedom and justice cannot be realized in and through the 
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economic sphere. We' have learned that a functioning 
society can no longer be organized in and through the 
market. Economic Man has not only made himself super- 
fluous through his material successes; he has also failed 
politically, socially, and metaphysically.* 

But while we must assume that Economic Man will not 
be the concept of man’s nature and fulfilment on which 
the industrial society will be based, and that economic 
purposes mil not be its socially decisive and meaningful 
purposes, we do not know what substantial ethical purpose 
and what substantial concept of man’s nature Avill take its 
place. 

Hitler has failed in his attempt to impose upon Western 
society his concept of Heroic Man who finds his fulfilment 
in permanent Avar and conquest. Though advertised as an 
alternative, the Nazi society did not succeed in becoming, 
a functioning society. And of course, it never could become 
a free society. In the failure of Hitlerism to develop an 
alternative to mercantile society lies our chance. And to 
overcome Hitlerism is our task. But we cannot hope to 
overcome it by restoring the mercantile society. Nor can 
we hope to be allowed to maintain Economic Man as the 
concept of man’s nature and the basis of our society. We 
have to develop a free and functioning industrial society 
on the basis of a ncAV concept of man’s nature and of the 
purpose and fulfilment of society. And we do not and 
cannot know what this concept will be. 

It can be regarded as certain that this concept is already 
existent in our society. Looking back upon our times fifty 
years from now, our children will probably marvel at our 
blindness; in the security of their possession the answer 
Avill be aa obvious and apparent as it is obscure to us who 
have to find it. It is probable that the concept of the future 
society is something all of\is know. Probably it is one of 

* • I regard this thesisi as so completely proven by the war as to require 
neither further exposition nor^ documentation. Readers who desire both 
will find it in my previous book, Thi End of Economic Man (New York 
and London, 1939). ^ 
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the many concepts put forw^ard today as promising a solu- 
tion. Somebody has the answer; but which of the many 
proposals made today will prove to have been the one 
prophetic one, nobody can say. A basic ethical fioncept of 
social life cannot be invented; it must be developed. It 
cannot be manufactured or divined. Above all, there is no 
knowable way to convert the already latent concept into an 
effective and acceptable one. All that can be done is to 
make it possible for such a concept to emerge in a free and 
non-revolutionary way. But the emergence of the new con- 
cept of man’s nature and of society’s purpose lies before 
organized political action or institutional realization. It 
lies in the philosophical or metaphysical field, in the sphere 
of beliefs and ideals on which institutions are based but 
which cannot be realized institutionally or politically. 
This absence of a basic social purpose for industrial 
society constitutes the core of our problem. It makes our 
times truly re^olutionary. It makes cure-alls and short cuts 
to utopia alluring. But it also makes them doubly dan- 
gerous. It explains the attraction of totalitarian doctrines— 
both rationalist and revolutionary. Yet it makes it all the 
more important to find a non-revolutionary unbroken 
transition from the free and functioning mercantile society 
to a free and functioning industrial society. And it makes 
it impossible to effect this transition except in a truly con- 
servative way: from the basis which we have, with toofe 
ivhich we know, and through solving the specific problems 
in a manner compatible with the known requirements of a 
free and functioning society. Any other approach will only 
lead to disaster. 


S 

As we do not know for what ultimate purpose the indus- 
trial society of the future is to be or^nized, we cannqL. 
blueprint it. We certainly shall have to develop a whole 
set of new social institutions. We shall have to make drastic 
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changes in our existing institutions. And we are feced 
with urgent social and political problems which demand 
immediate action. Yet we cannot draw up detailed plans 
for the fjiture society or build a small-scale model of it. 

The only thing ^ve can do is to subject every proposal of 
new social institutions to a rigid test to see whether it 
answers our formal minimum requirements for a free and 
functioning society. We will have to change and to re- 
organize existing institutions so as to make them service- 
able as institutions of a free industrial society. And we 
can and must shape our course of actions so that our 
immediate, day-by-day decisions conform to the conditions 
which have been developed here as the conditions for 
social freedom and social stability. 

What we have is a principle of selection between the 
various possible courses of action. But it is a purely 
negative principle of selection; it enables us to decide 
which steps not to take. It does not relieve us of the basic 
political decision what to do. We also have a criterion of 
action; but it is a formal one. We can decide how to use 
tools— and even, ^vithin limits, ivhat tools to use. The sum 
total of all this is that we have the engineering rules which 
we must follow in our architecture in order to build the 
kind of house which we desire. But we cannot pretend 
that we can visualize the house itself. 

* Anyone who today presents a complete blueprint admits 
by implication that he does not understand what the task 
really is. And an examination of the blueprints will show 
that in most cases they are nothing more than an attempt 
at restoration or facade-building. A coat of whitewash, 
however, will not cure the structural defects of the society 
of our 4mes— as little as a liberal dose of pink or red paint. 
The “perfect” blueprint is thus doubly deceptive. It not 
only cannot give the solution; by attempting to conceal the 

, real issues it also makes more difficult their solution. 

' _ « 

This does not mearfthat we shall not have to plan and 
to prepare our actions in advance. Nothing could be? more 
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fatal than to rely on improvisation— which in a situation 
such as ours is only another word for inertia. We cannot 
expect to win either the war or the peace by ‘‘muddling 
through”; to trust to luck or inspiration would be a 
criminal gamble with the dice loaded against us. 

We must organize the most comprehensi\e, the most 
imaginative and the boldest programme of preparations 
and plans. Yet this planning is the very opposite of 
the approach advocated today by the large and giwvin^ 
number of “Planners.” 

“Planning” has become a catchword with a mythical 
meaning totally different from its ordinary dictionary 
definition. The panacea which is being advertised today 
under the misleading name of “Planning” is not a prepara- 
tion for future events and contingencies. It is the abolition 
of all limitations on governmental power. The first step of 
the Planners Avould be to set up an omnipotent authority 
with unlimited power to regulate, contiol, and regiment 
everything in go\ eminent and society. The main attack of 
the Planners is not directed against improvisation and un- 
preparedness but against the separation of political govern- 
ment Irom rule in the social sphere. The comprehensive 
centralized Planning advocated so widely today is first 
and last a despotism of a “perfect” bureaucracy. The 
Planneis themselves \isualize their rule as benevolent* 
and enlightened despotism. They refuse to see that 
all despotism must degenerate rapidly into rapacious, 
tyrannical oppression— precisely because it is unlimited, 
uncontrolled and uncontrollable. But even if benevolent 
despotism were possible it would still be incompatible with 
freedom. 

Planning as a philosophy thus rests upon a t^nial of 
freedom and upon the demand for the absolute rule of a 
perfect elite. As a political programme it rests upon a 
provably false assertion: that planning in social, political 
and economic matters is something new and revolutionary. 
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The Planners assert that nineteenth-century society , was 
anarchic without conscious planning and preparations, and 
that it trusted entirely to luck and accidents. The claim 
that we have never before tried to shape our own destiny 
intelligently is the stock-in-trade of the Planners. 

Actually, the nineteenth century used planning— the 
proper planning— to an extraordinary extent and with the 
highest degree of intelligence and conscious purpose. All 
the basic institutions of the mercantile society grew out of 
long, careful and deliberate preparation. 

The gold standard, for instance, was not the result of 
accidents but of yfears of laborious and exhaustive work. 
It was not anarchy but one of the finest precision machines 
ever devised. To believe that it just “happened” as the 
result of natural gi'o^vth and providential luck is about as 
sensible as to believe that a herd of monkeys might by 
accident put together a complete four-engined airplane if 
let loose in a plane factory. Not only was the purpose 
which the gold standard was to fulfil worked out deliber- 
ately and consciously: to create a monetary and credit 
system that would be autonomous and independent of the 
political government. But every single part of this very ^ 
complicated and highly sensitive mechanism was developed 
in years of careful search and refinement. Neither the 
nineteenth-century discount policies nor the system of 
“Gold Points,” nor the ratio between specie and bank- 
notes just “happened” accidentally. The first studies of 
English banking policy were made in the opening years of 
the nineteenth century. And the system was completed 
in the late, 1850*8 with McLeod*s researches into credit. 
Between there was a half-century of constant planning, 
of orga^iized research, and of careful, controlled experi- 
menting. 

Equally, America’s westward movement was not un- 
planned and anarchic. Beginning with the North-western 
Ordinance there were great many careful plans and pre- 
parations. Not one of them was final or absolute in 
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chai^cter. But all were based on the same bask principles. 
A.11 were consciously striving to find a solution for the 
same question: the rapid but orderly organization of new, 
self'governing communities on new land. The Hpmestead 
Act of 1862, which was the climax of this development, was 
one of the boldest pieces of social engineering ever realized. 
And the settlement of the North-west by the trans- 
continental railways in the 1870*5 and i88o’s was large- 
scale planning at its most successful. 

Similarly, the system of checks and balances or the 
English parliamentary system were not accidents but 
emerged as the result of long, careful and deliberate pre- 
parations and experimenting in which many things were 
tried in order to find institutions able to realize certain 
definite aims. 

Throughout the nineteenth century the extremely valu- 
able and necessary tool of planning and preparing was thus 
used constantly. But to our modern Planners “Planning** 
is not a tool that can be used well or badly, that can do 
some things but not others, that serves the wicked as well 
as tht good. Planning today is proclaimed as the philoso- 
pher’s stone and as a magical arcanum which automatically 
solves everything. The tool has been made into an idol; 
and therewith it loses at once all value as a tool. 

The Planning philosophy of today is not a programme 
of preparedness but of unpreparedness. It asks us to give* 
up all possibility of choice, of experimentation and ol 
pragmatic testing in favour of an untried miracle. It 
demands that we trust in the ability of the twentieth- 
century “expert** to foretell the future. It starts with a pre- 
concei\ed idea of the future and refuses to provide for any- 
thing that does not fit its dogmatic patter. Total IJ^lanning 
is actually total improvisation. It is the renunciation of 
the deliberate and conscious attempt to work out our 
problem, in favour of a gamble on the guesses of the , 
technician. 

Our planning must therefore be the opposite of that of 
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the Planners. In the first place, \ve must refute their,, abso- 
lutism. For them there is only one entirely consistent, 
absolute system; if it be changed in the least particular, 
chaos becomes inevitable. We, on the other hand, must 
start with the premise that we do not know ^vhere the 
ultimate solution lies. Hence we must accept inconsistency, 
variety, compromise and contradictions, Wc know one 
thing: the absolutist “either-or” position of the Planners 
leads to despotism and to nothing else. 

Secondly, we cannot rest content with developing plans 
for the events which we either foresee or want to foresee. 
We must prepare for all possible— and a good many impos- 
sible-contingencies. We must have ready a workable solu- 
tion— or at least the approach to it— for anything that may 
cpme up. And it must be one that fulfils the conditions for 
the institutions of a free society. 

The preparation for the post-war future requires an 
approach similar to that of a general staff to a future war. 
The members of the general staff probably have their 
own ideas on what will happen and also on what should 
happen. But it would be a poor general staff indeed that 
confined its work to preparation for probable or desirable 
contingencies. 

The general staff may consider it entirely impossible 
that there should ever be a war with one of the neighbour- 
ing countries. Yet it has to prepare for such a Avar in case 
its judgment should be faulty. The most efficient general 
staff is not the one which does the least but that Avhich does 
the largest amount of unnecessary Avork. For it is expected 
to have rgadv for every conceivable situation a solution 
Avhich will satisfy the basic principles of strategy— which in 
their ^ay are just as fixed as are the basic principles of 
freedoigri. 

Only by preparing icjf everything that may happen can 
we hope to prepare ourselves for the one thing that will 
happen. Even^so, only too often Ave shall find that the 
actual event lies so far outside anything we had considered 
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possijple that we are not prepared lor it. But at least by 
having planned for a great many varied alternatives and 
even conflicting possibilities we shall have learned enough 
of the technique and of the practical problems involved to 
master even the unexpected. 

The first requiiement for such an approach is that we > 
understand the principles which must govern our prepara- 
tions and plans. At the same time we must understand as 
much as possible of the reality which we shall have to 
master and to organize according to our principles. The 
central part of this reality is the social system in which we 
live; and to its understanding this book has been largely 
devoted. But there are other facts hardly less important. 
Even before the outbreak of this war the international 
power-relations and the international economic system had 
changed so completely as to make impossible any com- 
parison with 1918 or 1929. And, of course, the war is 
changing the very basis of these spheres. Yet even the 
apparently boldest of the blueprints is really based on a 
desire to restore 1913 or to write a better Versailles Peace: 
however radical on the surface, it is actually outmoded and 
unimaginative. Before we can even talk about the future, 
"we must know the reality of the present. 

For we must start with the present. We can build only 
with what ive have and we cannot begin by inventing what 
we would like to have. Our first duty is to use our present 
institutions as much and as well as possible. Only insofar 
as they cannot be used to constructive purpose— not even 
after alterations and repairs— are we entitled to replace 
them with new solutions of our own invention. ^Even with 


the most conservative approach, there will still be enough 
to build and to construct, enough to prune and to/:ut, to 
keep an entire generation busy. We shall have to b^bold— 
but never for boldness* sake. We^hall have to be radical 


in oui factual analysis and dogmatic in our principles, con- 
servative in our methods and pragmatic m our policies. 
And above all, we shall have to prevent centralized bureau- 
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cratic despotism by building a genuine local self-gcvern- 
ment in the industrial sphere, 

1 

The task of building the free and functioning industrial 
society cannot be postponed until after the war. It is 
certain that the post-war world will be far more the result 
of the war society, its institutions, its economic system, its 
political organization, than of any “post-war policy.*’ If we 
wait until armistice day with our “post-war plans,** we 
shall be too late. It is not the grandiose schemes of the 
blueprinters that will determine the structure of post-war 
society, but the so-called temporary emergency measures of 
the war— especially if the war should be a long one. They 
will develop into “temporary emergency measures** of 
armistice and peace— and they will have become permanent 
before we even know it. 

The facts, institutions and beliefs of this, our present 
war society will be the foundation of our post-war peace 
society. They will be the reality with which we have to 
deal, the institutions which have been developed to deal, 
with it, the social beliefs which motivate our actions. To 
ignore this, to focus on the moment of armistice or of 
peace as the one when we shall have to start from new 
beginnings, is not only a violation of the first principles 
of political action. It is not only an essentially absolutist 
approach which fails to see that it will cost as much suffer- 
ing to remove the “temporary** wartime innovations as it 
has cost to, introduce them. It is also a gross misunder- 
standing of the limits of political possibility. 

It wUl be simply impossible to start with anything except 
what have— especially as time will not stand still and as 
we shall have a great r^any immediate and urgent tasks 
which cannot wait until any new scheme is ready. If we, 
at this future moment, know what our wartime measures 
and institutions mean, what they arc capable of, wh^t their 
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basia social and political implications are and what we 
want to use them for, we may have a good chance to do 
constructive work. If we wait until armistice day to find 
out, we cannot hope for any success. • 

It is an even greater mistake to think that the war—this 
or any other war— is by its nature a threat to our social 
order or to our free society. It will be a danger only if we 
let it become one; that is, if we do not use the war to a 
constructive purpose. Actually, the war might be made 
into a tremendous opportunity for constructive political 
action— a much greater one than any we had in the years 
of the Long Armistice. It offers precisely what our society 
has been lacking: a social function and status for the 
individual, and a common social purpose for society. In 
total v/ar in which everybody is a soldier, everybody has, a 
function; everybody’s individual life and work are inte- 
grated with the life and work of society— even if the work 
is only street-cleaning or bandage-rolling. The activity of 
every citizen makes sense from the point of view of society; 
and society is meaningful for every citizen. The will to 
fight, the drive for victory, the determination to survive as 

free nation, give society in the free countries a basic 
purpose and a social belief the like of which we have not 
had for a very long time. 

That does not mean that war is desirable or that it is 
enjoyable; it is neither. But it can be made to yield posi- 
ii\e results far exceeding the mere defeat of the aggressors. 
Indeed, it must be made to bear such results unless we are 
to experience again that frustration, that disillusionment, 
that moral collapse which after the last warded to the 
poignant cry that the sacrifices had been wasted. This 
moial post-war depression would be a real threat^ to our 
freedom— not the war itself nor an economic depression 
after it. And the only way to prqf/ent it is to use the war- 
time organization of society, the wartime integration of 
individual and group, the wartime ‘unity of purpose and 
belief, to develop social institutions of our industrial 
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reality which will hold out a reasonable promise of l^ali- 
ing to functioning and free institutions in peacetime. 

Such a policy must centre on industry. It must be an 
attempt to develop something we have never had before: 
social institutions in industry. The fact that in total war 
the individual in industry has an important social function 
and a clear and unambiguous social status must be used to 
build a permanent functioning social organization. The 
fact that the outcome of the war depends above all^ on 
iiidusLrial production must be used to develop a legitimate 
power in industry on the basis of responsible self-govern- 
ment. In other words, the plant must be made into a 
runctioning self-governing social community. It must be 
made capable of serving iirdustrial society in the same 
manner in which the village served the rural society and 
the market the mercantile society. 

The guiding principle of such a policy should be to use 
total war for the establishment of that divorce bet^veen 
political government and autonomous self-government in 
the social sphere in which freedom so largely rests. We 
must develop new local and autonomous organs and 
institutions of self-government to offset the apparently 
inevitable increase of centralized bureaucratic govern- 
mental regimentation in wartime. We must also found 
nuclei for the growth of an autonomous social sphere and 
/or the limitation of government in the following peace- 
time. 

The ‘answer to the question: how can we escape the 
political danger of governmental ^vartime controls, is not 
a blueprint jvhich pretends to show how to abolish them 
after the emergency is over. Such plans are certain to re- 
main pure theory. We had better realize from the start 
that thereat bulk of the new controls and of the new 
centralized bureaucratic administrative agencies is here to 
stay. We have first to limit the development of such con- 
trols as much as ft compatible with wartime efficiency; new 
organs of local self-government must be developed tojio as 
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niurh of the ^ob as possible. Secondly, we mus 
organs of responsible self-government— even fo* 
in order to offset the new centralization and ' 
new sphere of freedom. 

It has been almost a gospel that total war ret 
centralization. But it is a spurious gospel. It is 
for the totalitarian countries. They must be i 
regimented, completely centralized, completely 
because their people cannot be trusted with the 
particle of responsibility. 

The totalitarians cannot afford any self-gOA^e 
they cannot even afford to allow the least am^ 
indifference or of tolerance in socially neutral < 
different spheres. But this compulsion to be totally 
tarian is not a source of strength but one of fatal we* 
for the fascist or Nazi systems. To conclude from 
experience that the free nations also have to become 
pletely centralized for total war ignores the basic differc 
between the totalitarians and the free peoples: that they 
are slaves and we are free. Industrial war such as we are 
waging today demands not so much an extension of 
centralized government controls as a shift from old to new 
methods and organs of political and social management. 

We need new political organs to manage consumption 
and production. But there is no reason why these new 
political tasks must necessarily be carried out through, 
centralized, bureaucratic government agencies. What is 
necessary is that centralized action set the frame for new 
tasks— just as it set the frame, for example, through dis- 
count and credit policies, for the tasks of tl^e past. The 
tasks themselves, however, require above all autonomous 
organs of self-government— both for reasons of ^wartime 
efficiency and as a condition of social stability and freedom. 
Decentralization, self-government and autonomous deci- 
sions are fully as much a part of a proper industrial war 
society as are bureaucratic agencies of the central govern^ 
ment. In fact, the effectiveness of a war society under pre- 
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sent conditions depends largely upon the ex’jent to which 
siich decentralized responsible self-government can obe 
mobilized, 

0 

The central fact in the social crisis of our time is that 
the industrial plant has become the basic social unit, but 
that it is not yet a social institution. Power in and over 
the plant is the basis of social rule and po^ver in an ^in- 
dustrial world. Centralized, bureaucratic government has 
almost succeeded in taking away this power from its former 
holders, the corporation managers. It is a process compar- 
able in many respects to the breaking of the power of the 
local batons by the centralized bureaucratic governments 
sixteenth- and seventeenth-century Europe. And like 
the. barons the corporation managers are unable to resist. 

But freedom could not be maintained if the centralized 
government should retain the social potver; the best that 
^ould be hoped for would be an “enlightened” despotism. 
On the other hand, society could not function if the old 
managerial rule were restored— provided that such a re- 
storation were at all possible. The only solution which 
makes possible both a free and a functioning society is the 
development of the plant into a self-governing community. 
Industrial society can function only if the plant gives social 
status and function to its members. And only if the power 
!n the plant is based on the responsibility and decision of 
the members can industrial society be free. The answer to- 
day is neither total planning nor the restoration of nine- 
teenth-century laissez-faire^ but the organization of industry 
on the basi» of local and decentralized self-government. 
And the time to start this is now when workers and 
manageiaent, producers and consumers are united in the 
one purpose of winning the war. 


THE END 





